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Week Ending Friday, March 23, 1984 


Economic Recovery Program 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 17, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Happy St. Patrick’s Day to all of you. You 
know, this is a day when those of us of Irish 
descent have an opportunity to boast a little 
and, like good Irishmen, celebrate a lot. Be- 
cause of the Irish, America today is a richer, 
brighter, freer, and, yes, a bit noisier land 
than it otherwise would have been. 

But today all Americans can take pride in 
the rich diversity of America’s ethnic herit- 


age—especially the Irish American contri- 


bution to that heritage. It’s one reason why 
Nancy and I were delighted to host a lunch 
here at the White House yesterday for 
Prime Minister FitzGerald of Ireland. We 
all had a roaring good time, but there was 
some important business done as well. 

The Prime Minister and I urged all 
Americans not to give support of any kind 
to the terrorist IRA elements in Northern 
Ireland. Believe me, it was a call heartily 
endorsed by all the Irish American political 
leaders who were present. 

And second, the Prime Minister brought 
us a message of hope about peace and rec- 
onciliation of the problem of Northern Ire- 
land. After all the tragedy in Northern Ire- 
land, it was cheering to hear about groups 
who are working toward mutual tolerance, 
and peaceful and democratic solutions. 

Here at home, as we prepare to greet the 
first days of spring, there is also reason for 
confidence and cheer. Good economic news 
is bursting out all over, and America’s econ- 
omy seems to be saying, “This is celebration 
time.” Optimism is being bolstered by vig- 
orous new growth, continued low inflation, 
and better prospects for reducing budget 
deficits. 

Just yesterday we learned that the Pro- 
ducer Price Index rose only four-tenths of 1 
percent in February, a smaller rise than in 
January, and a solid sign that inflation re- 


mains in check. We’re determined to keep 
the nightmare of runaway inflation from 
ever coming back. Housing starts reached 
2.2 million units in February, the highest 
level in nearly 6 years. That’s an 11-percent 
increase from the January level, which was 
revised up to 1.9 million units. And building 
permits, a signal of builders’ intentions, also 
registered a strong increase, so that means 
continued housing strength in the months 
to come. 

Combine these signs of economic confi- 
dence with a strong recovery in one indus- 
try after another—15 consecutive monthly 
increases in industrial production, business 
investments stronger than expected, grow- 
ing research in science and technology, and 
a welcome rebirth of productivity growth, 
and we can understand how the United 
States economy created nearly 5 million 
jobs in the last 15 months and has become 
the engine for a new era of worldwide eco- 
nomic expansion. 

We're also making progress towards re- 
ducing projected budget deficits. For one 
thing, the sheer strength of America’s eco- 
nomic growth, as measured by all those 
new jobs created in the last 15 months, 
means more people are supporting them- 
selves and paying taxes, and fewer people 
need government assistance. As I’ve said 
again and again, strong and steady econom- 
ic growth is the best way to reduce deficits. 

And, as you may have heard, I’ve just 
reached agreement with the Republican 
leadership in the Congress on a deficit re- 
duction package totaling some $150 billion 
over the next 3 years. Just Thursday night, 
shortly after we reached agreement, the 
Senate Finance Committee concluded its 
work on a major portion of our package. 
I'm hopeful the entire package will be 
passed promptly by the Senate. 

This $150 billion downpayment deserves 
strong bipartisan support in the House be- 
cause it will reduce the deficit in a way 
that’s effective, responsible, and fair, by tar- 
geting $43 billion of savings in nondefense 
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spending, $57 billion in defense authority 
reductions, and by raising some $48 billion 
in revenues, primarily from closing certain 
tax loopholes of questionable fairness. 

Now, make no mistake. The defense cuts 
will slow our defense buildup somewhat, 
but not to a point of unacceptable risk. 
There will be no increase in tax rates on 
American families and no tax increases that 
would threaten the economic recovery. 
Continued strong growth with the prospect 
of deficits coming down and without re- 
newed inflation spells a brighter future for 
America’s economy, provided the Congress 
will just stick with our program. 

Some might attribute our success to the 
“luck o’ the Irish.” Well, maybe we have 
enjoyed a bit of luck. But believe me, the 
real reason is an economic recovery pro- 
gram based on common sense. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Foreign Issues 





Interview With Agence France Presse. 
March 15, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, you’re going to meet 
President Mitterrand next week, and what 
are the main issues you are going to raise 
with him and—for instance, are you going 
to talk about the need for reform in NATO 
to prevent a drift between Europe and the 
U.S., as many have suggested? The need— 
do you think there is a need for such re- 
forms? 

The President. For—— 

Q. In NATO. 

Q. Restructuring NATO, you know, ev- 
erybody talking about that now. 

The President. Well, I'd be very happy to 
talk with him about it. I think right now 
that we and our—all our Western allies and 
certainly our relationship with France is on 
a very strong footing. But I'd be glad to 
hear any views about whether a restructur- 
ing or not could benefit the alliance and see 
what we'll be talking about. 
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We've got a host of things to talk about 
from trade and the Middle East and some 
other things of that kind. I think we’ll be 
mainly in agreement, remembering back to 
the summit conference here. But still, it'll 
be worthwhile to have a discussion. I’m 
looking forward to it. 

There are a few things where we may 
have some slight differences which maybe 
some conversation can straighten out— 
having to do with Central America, things 
of that kind. I know we'll be discussing 
trade problems and the progress that we 
have made and continue to make, not only 
bilaterally but through the European 
market with regard to freer trade and more 
cooperation and things of—the kind of— 

And also I will be discussing with him the 
East-West relations and what our goals are, 
because we are determined to bring about 
arms reductions and to get conversations 
restored with the Soviet Union to where we 
can discuss face to face the problems that 
only we can solve. 

Q. Did you see the story that President 
Mitterrand wrote for Parade this week, 
coming out this week? 

The President. Oh, no. 

Q. I wanted to ask you what you thought 
of that phrase there: “Within the Alliance, 
the U.S. and France know that in time of 
need they can rely on each other——” 

The President. Yes. We are really the 
oldest allies. 

Q. You and President Mitterrand came 
into office at about the same time 3 years 
ago; you with a conservative agenda, him 
on a socialist platform. Given this contrary 
background, how have you been able to de- 
velop a good rapport and maintain the co- 
operation between your two governments? 

The President. Well, while it is true that 
there are differences in our political philos- 
ophies, there are a greater number of 
things we have in common. We have spent 
a fair amount of our lives in politics, worked 
hard to become Presidents, and entered 
office at approximately the same time. 
Since then we have been together on sever- 
al occasions—at three summit meetings, at 
Yorktown and Cancun, as well as in each 
other’s capital. Finally, we are both leaders 
of major Western nations with a set of 
global interests and concerns which, while 
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not always identical, are almost always com- 
patible. 

What we share the most is a common 
commitment to the Atlantic Alliance. We 
have both worked to strengthen that alli- 
ance. I think it fair to say that today there is 
an unusual degree of transatlantic consensus 
and security cooperation. President Mitter- 
rand played a significant role in helping 
achieve this. He and I also share a desire for 
a renewed and improved East-West dialog, 
including the resumption of arms reduction 
talks to reduce world tensions. 

I will be discussing this and a whole 
range of global issues with President Mitter- 
rand. I am looking forward to his visit, 
which comes at a time when U.S.-French 
relations have seldom been better than they 
are today. 

Q. Your Ambassador to Paris, Mr. Evan 
Galbraith, has been widely criticized re- 
cently for intervening in French domestic 
affairs by publicly criticizing the role of 
Communist Ministers in the French Gov- 
ernment. At the time, the White House said 
he had your full confidence. Does that 
mean that you approve of his views and the 
way he expressed them? 

The President. The matter was successful- 
ly resolved some weeks ago, and I see no 
good reason to reopen it. I look forward to 
seeing Van Galbraith again—and as you 
have noted, he enjoys my full confidence— 
when he is here for the state visit of Presi- 
dent Mitterrand. 

Q. Some Europeans are again talking 
about a common European defense effort. 
So far, your government’s reactions to that 
have been mixed. Are you afraid that such a 
trend would weaken the defense links be- 
tween Europe and the United States within 
NATO? 

The President. We regard, as do all other 
of its members, the Atlantic Alliance as the 
essential framework of our common secu- 
rity. Within that framework, we have con- 
sistently urged a greater defense contribu- 
tion from our European partners. We note 
with pleasure the steps which have been 
taken in this regard in recent years. As 
always, our attitude toward any specific ini- 
tiatives for enhanced European defense will 
depend on the contribution that can be 
made to the overall strength and cohesion 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 


Q. Several Democratic hopefuls have 
picked up the old idea of reducing the level 
of American troops in Europe as a way to 
cut U.S. defense spending. Is that your in- 
tention? 

The President. As 1 have said on several 
occasions, U.S. troops in Europe are there 
to defend our vital national interests. Uni- 
lateral reductions in the number of US. 
troops in Europe will not reduce the threat 
to these interests. On the contrary, it would 
increase that threat. 

I am committed to maintain the Ameri- 
can contribution to the defense of Europe; 
indeed, we have made major efforts to 
strengthen that contribution. This commit- 
ment is shared, I believe, by the vast major- 
ity of the American people. 

Q. On the Third World, the French some- 
times criticize your analysis and policies on 
Central and Latin America. On your part, 
how do you assess France’s role in Africa, in 
general, and Chad, in particular. 

The President. France plays a construc- 
tive role in Africa, through its economic 
and security assistance programs. We main- 
tain a constant and frank dialog with the 
French Government on African develop- 
ments. We seek to work with France in a 
complementary fashion. 

Both the United States and France have a 
particular concern about Africa’s worsening 
economic crisis, and both countries are 
taking steps to be of assistance. I plan on 
seeking Mr. Mitterrand’s views on this sub- 
ject when we meet. 

As for Chad, the response of the French 
Government has been laudable. France has 
taken the lead in providing assistance to the 
legitimate government of that country in 
withstanding Libyan aggression. We are 
proud to be associated with France in that 
assistance effort. 

And I’m glad you mentioned Central 
America. We share with all the nations of 
Europe a firm belief that peace needs to be 
restored in Central America. As you know, 
we are working actively to assure that El 
Salvador’s new democracy is allowed to de- 
velop without violence or guerrilla harass- 
ment. And we are determined in our view 
that Nicaragua and Cuba should not suc- 
ceed in the export of revolution elsewhere 
in the region. 
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Central America and the Caribbean are 
of the utmost strategic importance to the 
United States. What we are witnessing to 
the south is a power play by Cuba and the 
Soviet Union, pure and simple. Cuba, after 
nearly 25 years of so-called revolution, is an 
economic basket case. It cannot supply 
even its own needs without massive and 
costly Soviet subsidies. Like a roving wolf, 
Cuba looks to its peace-loving neighbors 
with hungry eyes. We want to avert a crisis 
before it happens—to help our neighbors 
build strong economies and democratic gov- 
ernments and to counter Soviet-backed in- 
surgency. The way to end hostilities in El 
Salvador, for example, is through free elec- 
tions. But we see those who oppose democ- 
racy now trying, through violence, to dis- 
rupt the March 25 elections there. 

What the United States is doing on behalf 
of freedom in Central America is minimal, 
considering what is at stake. We have a 
vital interest, a duty, and a responsibility— 
and I ask you, why should the United States 
and France, two of the great democracies of 
history, not want to see democracy prevail 
in Central America? 

Q. Many French and European officials 
complain that the huge Federal deficits are 
responsible for high interest rates and an 
overvalued dollar which jeopardize their 
economic recovery and increase protection- 
ist pressures. Are you prepared to take con- 
crete steps to alleviate such fears before the 
November election? 

The President. As to your specific ques- 
tion, yes, I am prepared to take concrete 
steps before the November election and 
have just done so. I am asking the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders in the Con- 
gress to work with the administration on 
the development of a downpayment deficit 
reduction program. A program of spending 
cuts and tax measures to close certain loop- 
holes could, I believe, be enacted this 
spring that would reduce the deficit by 
some $150 billion over the next 3 fiscal 
years. I see this as a first step toward full 
elimination of the remaining deficits. 

As to the fears of some Europeans that 
the U.S. budget deficit, high interest rates, 
and strong dollar jeopardize their recovery, 
may I say that the strong performance of 
the U.S. economy has given a significant 
push to European recovery, and the strong 
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dollar of which they complain has given 
Europe a substantial export advantage 
which is further contributing to their recov- 
ery. 

I have great confidence in our own eco- 
nomic recovery, and I am looking forward 
to discussing it with your President. As 
spring begins here in Washington, I think 
President Mitterrand will find a lot of opti- 
mism about the future. 


Note: The President met with Claude Moisy, 
Gilbert Grellet, and Pierre Rousselin in the 
afternoon in the Oval Office at the White 
House. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
transcript released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on March 19. 


National Energy Education Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5162. March 17, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s vast energy resources are 
among its greatest assets. Intelligent use of 
our existing energy supplies together with 
prudent conservation measures and devel- 
opment of alternative sources of supply will 
allow this country to maintain its position of 
world leadership and help ensure a higher 
standard of living and greater prosperity for 
all our people. 

The shift in Government policy away 
from artificial controls to an emphasis on 
free market forces has produced adequate 
supplies of energy at affordable prices. The 
impact of this policy shift was clearly dem- 
onstrated by deregulation of petroleum 
prices, which resulted in greater production 
of energy, more efficient use of energy, and 
lower energy costs for consumers. We an- 
ticipate a similar experience with the move 
toward a freer market in natural gas. 

Fundamental changes in the energy- 
future of the United States and moves 
toward even greater energy security re- 
quire that all grade levels of the American 
educational system prepare our youth for 
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the new demands and challenges that lie 
ahead. In recognition of this fact and to 
bring together students, teachers, school of- 
ficials, and community officials to focus on 
the need for a greater understanding of 
energy issues, Congress has, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 146, requested the President to 
proclaim March 23, 1984, as “National 
Energy Education Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 23, 1984, as Nation- 
al Energy Education Day. I call upon edu- 
cational institutions, Federal agencies, and 
all Americans to participate in appropriate 
ceremonies and activities on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:23 a.m., March 19, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 19. 


National Organ Donation Awareness 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5163. March 17, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One of the most meaningful gifts that one 
human being can bestow upon another is 
the precious gift of life. It can be given 
simply by making arrangements to donate 
our organs or those of our loved ones after 
death. Donation of our corneas would give 
others the gift of sight; donation of our kid- 
neys, hearts, lungs, livers, and pancreata 
could save the lives of many people who 
might otherwise die. 

On several occasions during the last year, 
I have asked the American people to be 


aware of the opportunities to donate their 
organs, and I have made special pleas for 
small children in need of liver transplants. 
The response proved to be overwhelming. 
Tragically, however, many desperately ill 
persons, including small children, have died 
while awaiting a suitable organ. 

Ironically, recent surveys indicate that 
about 93 percent of all Americans have 
heard about organ transplants, but the need 
for organs far surpasses the number donat- 
ed each year. Our organ procurement 
system is being managed effectively by the 
private sector but can be improved to meet 
a larger portion of the need. For these rea- 
sons, I supported the establishment of the 
American Council on Transplantation. The 
primary goal of this national umbrella orga- 
nization is to increase the availability of 
organs for transplantation. 

It is appropriate that we as a Nation en- 
courage organ donation and increase public 
awareness of the need for such donations. 
By filling out a uniform donor card carrying 
it, and by making our wishes of donation 
known to our families, we may give the gift 
of life to people who so desperately need 
solid organs for transplantation, an exceed- 
ingly scarce resource. 

Americans are a caring and giving 
people. I have heard from many Americans 
who have lost their loved ones in tragic 
accidents, but who have found solace in 
knowing that through their loss other lives 
were saved. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
229, has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the week beginning April 22, 1984, as 
“National Organ Donation Awareness 
Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of April 22 
through April 28, 1984, as National Organ 
Donation Awareness Week. I urge all citi- 
zens, health care professionals, educators, 
the media, and the public and private orga- 
nizations concerned with organ donation 
and transplantation to join me in supporting 
this humanitarian action. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
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eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:24 a.m., March 19, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 19. 


Small Business 





Remarks on Signing a Message to the 
Congress Transmitting a Report. 
March 19, 1984 





Well, good morning. It’s a real pleasure to 
welcome Jim Sanders, the head of the Small 
Business Administration, Frank Swain, 
SBA’s Chief Counsel for Advocacy and you, 
the representatives of small business across 
America. 

You know, the White House is a lot like 
small business—Nancy and I live above the 
store. [Laughter] 

Small business plays a vital role in Ameri- 
can life. Many businesses—well, they make 
everything from ice cream to shoes to com- 
puters. Small businesses are the biggest pro- 
viders of new jobs, give the most employees 
the freedom to work part time, hire the 
most women, young people, and senior citi- 
zens. They embody innovation, provide 
economic diversity, and chart our path 
toward the products, markets, and jobs of 
the future. 

And to remain engines of hope and pros- 
perity, small businesses need a_ healthy 
economy. Just 3 years ago, the American 
economy was, as we all know, anything but 
healthy. We all remember those days. Gov- 
ernment was growing like Goliath, wreck- 
ing the economy with punishing inflation 
and interest rates, a growing tax burden, 
and government regulations that were 
smothering economic growth. When an en- 
terprising man or woman wanted to borrow 
money to start their own business, 21%- 
percent prime interest rates shut the door 
in their faces. When a small business 
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wanted to buy a new plant or materials to 
expand, 12.4-percent inflation put opportu- 
nity beyond its reach. 

When we took office, we made restoring 
economic vitality our top priority. We re- 
duced the growth rate of government 
spending, pruned needless regulations, cut 
taxes, and passed an historic reform called 
tax indexing. 

I always liked—when I think about regu- 
lations, I always remember one of the favor- 
ite stories I had about bureaucracy long 
before I was here in Washington. And that 
was a fellow here in Washington that sat at 
a desk, and papers came to him, and he 
looked at them and decided where they 
should go, initialed them, and sent them on. 
And one day a classified document arrived 
at his desk. Well, he accepted it, saw where 
it should go, initialed it, sent it on. Twenty- 
four hours later, it came back to him. It 
said, “You weren’t supposed to see this. 
Erase your initials and initial the erasure.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, one of our reforms, also, was tax 
indexing. It means the government can 
never again profit from inflation at your 
expense. And today, we’re seeing a surging 
economic recovery from Maine to Califor- 
nia. Housing starts, factory orders, and real 
income are all up. The stock market has 
come back to life. Between the end of 1982 
and the end of 1983, net private savings 
shot up nearly 50 percent to over $230 bil- 
lion, making more funds available to the 
risk-takers and innovators who give small 
business their drive. 

Small businesses have led the way in cre- 
ating new jobs, and today more Americans 
have jobs than ever before in our history. 
Since the beginning of the recovery 15 
months ago, nearly 5 million Americans 
have found work. And the unemployment 
rate has fallen to 7.7 percent, marking the 
steepest drop in more than 30 years. 

Now, this isn’t a Keynesian recovery pro- 
duced by big-spending bureaucrats tinker- 
ing with aggregate demand. In fact, I don’t 
know of a single Keynesian who predicted 
it. Instead, this recovery was created by the 
incentives of tax rate reductions, which 
shifted resources away from government 
back to American producers, savers, and in- 
vestors. 
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Small business has responded to the re- 
covery with new vigor. Last year alone, 
there were almost 600,000 new business in- 
corporations, virtually all of them small 
business. That’s an all-time high, and half 
again as many incorporations that there 
were each year during the early 1970’s. At 
the same time, bankruptcies declined some 
30 percent in the second half of ’83, com- 
pared with the same period in 1982. And 
small business income, as measured by pro- 
prietorships and partnerships, grew by a re- 
markable 18 percent. 

But we must go forward toward new 
goals so we can keep the nightmare of infla- 
tion from ever coming back. We must enact 
constitutional reforms like the line-item 
veto—and, oh, do I want that—[/aughter]|— 
and the balanced budget amendment. And 
to make taxes more simple and fair and to 
provide greater incentives for growth in 
our people, I believe that we must press for 
tax simplification, a sweeping comprehen- 
sive reform of the entire tax code—and not 
the kind of simplification that was sent to 
me the other day. Someone sent me a new 
tax form. It had two lines. Fill in —‘“‘What did 
you make last year?” The second line said, 
“Send it.” [Laughter] 

And, as you may have heard, I’ve just 
reached agreement with the Republican 
leadership in the Congress on a deficit re- 
duction package totaling some $150 billion 
over the next 3 years. Just Thursday night, 
shortly after we reached agreement, the 
Senate Finance Committee concluded its 
work on a major portion of our package. 
I’m hopeful the entire package will be 
passed promptly by the Republican Senate. 
This $150 billion downpayment deserves bi- 
partisan support because it will reduce the 
deficit in a way that’s effective, responsible, 
and fair, by targeting $43 billion of savings 
in nondefense spending, $57 billion in de- 
fense authority reductions, and by raising 
some $48 billion in revenues primarily from 
closing certain tax loopholes of questionable 
fairness. 

Now, make no mistake: The defense cuts 
will slow down our defense buildup some- 
what, but not to a point of unacceptable 
risk. There will be no increase in tax rates 
on American families, and no tax increases 
that would threaten the economic recovery. 


Permit me to mention a few of the inspir- 
ing small business success stories that I’ve 
heard, now, at this point. Back in 1978, 
Ginnie Johansen of Dallas—she was in col- 
lege and needed a belt to wear with casual 
slacks. And since she didn’t like anything 
she saw in the stores, she made a few belts 
of her own. Several students offered to buy 
several belts, and soon Ginnie decided to 
try her hand at business. Today Ginnie’s 
company grosses $8 million in annual sales, 
manufactures 57 different accessories and, 
best of all, employes 65 people, most of 
them young women. By the way, Ginnie is 
now 24 years old. 

Roberto Ruiz of Tucson was born in 
Mexico, moved to the United States as a 
teenager. In 1977 he founded a construc- 
tion company and an engineering corpora- 
tion. Between 1979 and 1983, sales for Ro- 
berto’s companies grew from $1.4 million to 
$7.2 million, an increase of more than 500 
percent. Roberto’s companies do a great 
deal of work in the Arizona border area, a 
section of the country hard hit by the de- 
valuation of the peso. And Roberto has 
always made an effort to hire local workers. 
Last year alone he hired 100 employees, 
and today his firms account for more than 
200 jobs. 

And then there are Frank Huggins and 
Dean Robinson of Champaign, Illinois. Less 
than 2 years ago, they founded DISK- 
TEC—a firm that makes components for 
computer disc drives. From March 1983 to 
February 1984, DISK-TEC recorded $3 mil- 
lion in sales, and the company projects sales 
of $15 million for the calendar year 1984. 
And today DISK-TEC employs about 230 
people—that’s 230 jobs created by two tal- 
ented entrepreneurs in less than 2 years. 

Cervantes once said, “Many littles make a 
much.” And as small businesses spring up 
across the country, they add up to products 
we've never dreamed of, new standards of 
excellence, and jobs for millions. It’s small 
business people like you who remind us of 
the enterprise that made our nation great. 
You show us that Americans have just as 
much pluck as ever, and you prove that our 
country’s best days are still to come. 

On behalf of all Americans, I commend 
you, and I thank you. God bless you. 
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And now, I’m going to sign the report. 
Speaking of small business, now there’s an 
idea: Produce pens that would only write 
one word for bill signing ceremonies. 
[Laughter] 


[The President signed his message to the 
Congress transmitting the report on small 
business. | 


There we are. And there it is. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building, where he was presented with the 
report prepared by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, with the assistance of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, for transmit- 
tal to the Congress. The ceremony was at- 
tended by representatives of the small busi- 
ness community. 


Small Business 





Annual Report to the Congress. 
March 19, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
my third annual report on the state of small 
business. The year 1983 was an excellent 
year for the economy in general, and espe- 
cially for small business. At last, we are suc- 
ceeding in establishing economic conditions 
which recognize and promote the vital role 
small business performs in our economy. 
And small business has responded with 
record business formation, employment, 
and activity. 

Small business optimism and faith in the 
future have been demonstrated not only in 
polls and surveys, but in the economic 
record this report details. In the first three 
quarters of 1983 new business starts were 
up 13 percent from the same period in 
1982. There was a significant decline in 
business bankruptcies in 1983—over 10 per- 
cent. The strengthening of the recovery is 
seen in more recent figures—in the last half 
of 1983 business bankruptcies were 30 per- 
cent lower than during the last half of 1982. 

Income from partnerships and proprietor- 
ships—which comprise most small busi- 
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ness—increased in 1983 by 18 percent over 
the previous year. In addition, as the report 
details, the opportunity for business owner- 
ship and activity is reaching great numbers 
of minorities, women and other members of 
our society. To encourage that activity 
among women entrepreneurs, I have di- 
rected the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) to begin a National Initiatives Pro- 
gram. This series of regional conferences is 
designed to provide managerial and techni- 
cal assistance to women business owners 
and women entrepreneurs. 

The reason for the success of small busi- 
ness in 1983 is no mystery. The economy 
reflects the growing confidence of private 
sector decisionmakers to invest capital and 
take risks. Business decisions can be made 
more confidently with an inflation rate of 4 
percent instead of 12 percent. Small busi- 
ness, which relies more heavily on bor- 
rowed capital, is better off with prime in- 
terest rates at 1] percent rather than 21] 
percent. And small business has done far 
more than most to provide employment for 
members of our work force. During 1983 
total employment increased by four million 
jobs. Small business contributed significantly 
to this growth, continuing the strong trend 
shown during 1981 and 1982, when small 
business contributed 2.6 million new jobs to 
the economy. 

This Administration’s goal has been to 
achieve stable and favorable economic con- 
ditions, and in 1983 we came a long way 
toward reaching that goal. We are promot- 
ing a number of specific Government poli- 
cies that have a major, favorable impact on 
small business. It has been my desire to 
ensure that, whenever possible, our policies 
reflect the importance of small business to 
the economy as a whole. 

The cuts in individual and estate taxes in 
1983 are part of our efforts. These impor- 
tant changes in the tax law directly benefit 
the more than 85 percent of small business- 
es that pay taxes through the personal 
income tax returns of their owners. Tax 
policies that sustain the cash flow of small 
firms will continue to be a major goal of 
this Administration. More reasonable and 
understandable tax regulations are impor- 
tant and necessary policy goals for small 
business. In this regard, the action of the 
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Internal Revenue Service to withdraw its 
proposed rule and reexamine the issue of 
classifying small business investments as 
debt or equity is notable. 

Progress in relieving small firms of un- 
necessary regulation and paperwork contin- 
ued in 1983. Many Federal agencies devel- 
oped a positive working relationship with 
small business. Regulation, when it is neces- 
sary, is increasingly achieved with a maxi- 
mum of flexibility and common sense and a 
minimum of extraneous costs and burdens. 
The Task Force on Regulatory Relief has 
established the momentum and the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) is con- 
tinuing the effort. Agencies are utilizing the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act to scrutinize new 
and old rules for their effect on small busi- 
ness. 

The OMB and the SBA’s Office of Advo- 
cacy have continued to work with agencies 
to achieve better regulation for small busi- 
ness. Together they have managed to cut 
300 million hours of Federally imposed pa- 
perwork burden. Hearings held by SBA on 
small business paperwork confirm that this 
is significant progress, but that we must re- 
double our efforts to attack those forms 
which still vex and confuse small business 
owners. The opportunity this Nation offers 
for individual entrepreneurial effort ought 
not to be diminished by outdated or over- 
zealous regulation. 

Many small businesses recognize that the 
Government can be an important customer. 
Annual Federal purchases of goods and 
services, excluding employee compensation, 
represent approximately 20 percent of Fed- 
eral expenditures. It has been my consistent 
conviction that the taxpayer and the Gov- 
ernment are well served by strong small 
business participation in the procurement 
process. We need to utilize the wealth of 
technological capability, experience, and ef- 
ficiency present in the small business sector. 
To this end, we have significantly increased 
the amount of Federal purchases from small 
and minority businesses. In addition, to fur- 
ther open the procurement process to small 
business in 1983, I signed the Commerce 
Business Daily Act (Public Law 98-72) 
which requires Federal agencies to allow 
longer periods for responses to bid requests. 

The first year of the Small Business Inno- 
vation and Research (SBIR) program dem- 


onstrated the critical role played by small 
research and development companies. The 
SBIR program resulted in ten Federal agen- 
cies making over 800 research awards to 
small firms. The $40 million committed in 
1983 will expand to $120 million in 1984, 
creating new opportunities for small busi- 
ness and increasing Federal agencies’ utili- 
zation of small business’ technological ex- 
pertise. In an important related develop- 
ment, the SBA, the Department of Justice, 
and the Federal Trade Commission ap- 
proved the first joint research and develop- 
ment company for small firms under Sec- 
tion 9 (d) and 11 of the SBA Act. 

Small business progress in 1983—whether 
in terms of new business starts, creation of 
new jobs, efficient sales to the Government, 
or new innovations—cannot be sustained 
without continued, favorable Federal poli- 
cies toward small businesses. We intend to 
act on upcoming issues to ensure that our 
Nation’s policies continue to be favorable to 
small business. 

First and foremost, we must preserve the 
individual tax cuts and tax indexing enacted 
over the past three years. It would be 
unwise to roll back the progress small busi- 
ness has made as a result of these 1981 
reforms. 

We must take other actions to maintain a 
healthy economy. We need to ensure that 
Federal activities are as efficient and cost 
effective as possible. We will vigorously im- 
plement policies against unfair competition 
with the private sector from the Govern- 
ment or other tax-advantaged sectors of the 
economy. 

The procurement process must continue 
to be simplified and made more accessible 
to small firms, especially in the important 
area of spare parts for Government and mil- 
itary purchases. The major Federal procure- 
ment agencies have committed to reduce 
procurement paperwork by 10 percent in 
Fiscal Year 1984. I intend to pursue policies 
that ensure that necessary procurement by 
the Government results in wise and effec- 
tive use of our tax dollars. 

There are several specific areas of busi- 
ness where we look forward to positive 
Congressional action in 1984. This Adminis- 
tration recognizes the spirit and capabilities 
of small and minority businesses in its sup- 
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port of Federal Enterprise Zones and urges 
Congressional action on this important 
issue. 

The potential liability of many small man- 
ufacturers and distributors in product liabil- 
ity tort actions governed by a myriad of 
state laws is of continuing concern. Simple 
reform of this legally complicated area is 
needed. The Congress should recognize 
problems that affect small manufacturers 
and enact a fair bill reforming product lia- 
bility. 

The condition of our Nation’s immigra- 
tion laws is a matter of national concern 
and specific concern to the small business 
community. Legislation on this issue is in 
the Congress and has been carefully de- 
bated by many participants, including rep- 
resentatives of the small business communi- 
ty. Enactment of legislation would immedi- 
ately provide significant predictability and 
reform of a difficult national issue. 

The Equal Access to Justice Act should be 
reauthorized. This law provides an impor- 
tant tool for the small business faced with 
unjust Government action. From my per- 
spective, there is an equally important in- 
fluence upon potentially overzealous regu- 
latory agencies which have an impact upon 
small business. The statute needs improve- 
ment, however, and we will work with the 
Congress to produce legislation which re- 
solves unanswered questions regarding the 
scope of the law. 

The necessity to keep our national leader- 
ship role in technological development is a 
responsibility shared by small and large 
business. This Administration has proposed 
legislation which would clarify and ease the 
procedure for firms to form joint research 
and development companies. Enactment of 
this legislation will be an important step to 
increase our technological development 
through use of the best minds and resources 
in capable firms of all sizes. 

We should be mindful of the important 
role played by small business in our Nation 
as employer of many of our citizens, as job 
creator, and as innovator. Our job in Gov- 
ernment is to continue to create an eco- 
nomic environment where creativity and 
hard work pay dividends. With the im- 
proved conditions in 1983, small business 
has adapted and thrived. There is every 
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reason to feel confident that this prosperity 
will continue. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 19, 1984. 


Note: The report is entitled “The State of 
Small Business: A Report of the President, 
Transmitted to the Congress, March 1984” 
(Government Printing Office, 485 pages). 


Meeting With Cuban American Leaders 





Prepared Text of the President’s Remarks 
During the Meeting. March 19, 1984 





Cuban Americans, perhaps better than 
others, appreciate what opportunity and 
economic freedom mean to people who are 
struggling to better themselves. Many of 
you arrived here in the early 1960’s when 
America was enjoying high growth and low 
inflation. In that environment, everyone 
had the chance to better themselves. 

But during the 1970’s this shining land of 
opportunity, once so vibrant and vital, was 
ravaged by inflation and economic stagna- 
tion. By 1980 it was painfully clear to all 
Americans that something was seriously 
wrong. 

So we set out to make some long-overdue 
changes. By reversing unwise policies of 
over-taxing and spending, we’ve put Amer- 
ica back on track. And I’m mighty proud 
that when the heat was on, and the advo- 
cates of the failed policies of the past tried 
to get us to reverse course before our pro- 
gram had a chance to take hold, we stuck to 
our principles; we stayed the course. I think 
the country is beginning to understand why 
we did. 

I firmly believe what’s best for all Ameri- 
cans, especially those who want to improve 
their condition, is a policy of low inflation 
and strong growth. America needs jobs and 
opportunity, not make-work and handouts. 

The Cuban community, especially in 
Florida and other Gulf Coast States, has 
become a center for commercial activity, 
much of it with Latin America. This has 
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boosted our economic potential and has 
been a boon to our neighbors to the south. 
I'd like to thank you for the vital role you 
are playing. 

You know how significant our struggle is, 
not only for our neighbors to the south but 
for the United States, as well. I can assure 
you today that our administration fully rec- 
ognizes the vital importance of the econom- 
ic, political, and military struggle going on 
in Central America and the Caribbean. We 
do not intend to let the Soviet Union, 
through its Communist Cuban proxies, take 
over that region. 

Central America and the Caribbean are 
of the utmost strategic importance to the 
United States. If we don’t give friends so 
close to home the means to defend them- 
selves against Soviet-supported insurgents, 
who will trust us anywhere in the world, 
especially in the faraway Middle East and 
Europe? 

To those who would spend time focusing 
on the flaws of our friends—and they are 
far from perfect—let me just say we all are 
concerned about human rights. But I be- 
lieve it is being either naive or downright 
phony to profess concern for human rights, 
while pursuing policies that lead to the 
overthrow of less-than-perfect democracies 
by Marxist dictatorships which systematical- 
ly crush all human rights. We’ve seen it 
happen in countless countries, including Af- 
ghanistan, Vietnam, and, yes, Cuba. In 
these countries there are no human rights 
nor any debates about human rights. There 
is only brutal suppression by the Commu- 
nist Party. Because such regimes are at war 
with the basic laws of human nature, invari- 
ably they inflict great economic misery on 
their people. That is why it’s both logical 
and necessary for them to conquer other 
lands to obtain the resources they cannot 
produce themselves. 

What we are witnessing to the south is a 
power play by Cuba and the Soviet Union, 
pure and simple. Cuba, after nearly 25 
years of so-called revolution, is an economic 
basket case. It cannot supply even its own 
needs without massive and costly Soviet 
subsidies. Like a roving wolf, Castro’s Cuba 
looks to its peace-loving neighbors with 


hungry eyes and sharp teeth. Our challenge 
is to avert a crisis before it happens—to 
help our neighbors build strong economies, 
democratic governments, and give them 
weapons to counter Soviet-backed insurgen- 
cy. 
A few months ago, we saw this very proc- 
ess unfolding on a small island in the Carib- 
bean—Grenada. Massive stores of military 
supplies were being stacked high in the 
warehouses there. The island was living 
under virtual Cuban occupation. The lives 
of American students, as well as the island- 
ers and, indeed, Grenada’s peaceful, free- 
dom-loving neighbors, were all being put in 
jeopardy. We had no choice but to join with 
our neighbors, at their request, and to free 
the people of Grenada. And that’s exactly 
what we did. 

I just have to tell you, one of my most 
heartwarming memories will always be of a 
reunion we had on the White House lawn. 
Students, many of whom had negative atti- 
tudes about the military before, threw their 
arms around the young soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who risked their lives to save them. 
Then the students introduced these military 
men to their parents as heroes. 

Americans are a great people, and 
nobody should ever sell us short. And when 
I say Americans, I mean all of us, because 
from the tip of Tierra del Fuego to the 
North Pole, we are all Americans. 

We have every reason to be confident. 
But if freedom is to prevail, if peace is to be 
preserved, we cannot be complacent. Our 
greatest strength is truth, because truth is 
on our side and with it we can and will turn 
the tide. Saint John said you shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free. I 
am very proud that we are making steady 
progress in our efforts to put Radio Marti 
on the air. 


Note: The President met with the leaders in 
the East Room at the White House. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the President’s prepared remarks re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Bruce E. Thompson, Jr., To 
Be a Deputy Under Secretary (Legislative 
Affairs). March 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bruce E. Thompson, Jr., to 
be a Deputy Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Legislative Affairs). He would succeed 
W. Dennis Thomas. Upon confirmation, the 
President will designate Mr. Thompson to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Since June 1983 Mr. Thompson has been 
serving as Assistant Secretary for Business 
and Consumer Affairs at the Department of 
the Treasury. Previously he was Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury for Legisla- 
tive Affairs. Before joining the Department 
of the Treasury, he was legislative assistant 
to Senator William V. Roth, Jr. (1974-1981). 
He was senior policy analyst for Govern- 
ment Research Corp. in 1971-1974. 

Mr. Thompson graduated from George- 
town University (B.S., B.A., 1971) and has 
done graduate work at George Washington 
University. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, Md. He was 
born June 5, 1949, in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Export Controls 





Message to the Congress. March 19, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


This report is submitted pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1703) and 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1641(c)) to account for gov- 
ernment expenditures attributable to the 
national economic emergency that I de- 
clared following the lapse of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979, as amended (50 
U.S.C. App. 2401 et seg.) (EAA) on October 
14, 1983. On that date, I issued Executive 
Order No. 12444 to continue in effect the 
system of controls that had been established 
under the EAA. In view of the extension by 
Public Law 98-207 (December 5, 1983) of 
the authorities contained in the EAA, this 
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emergency authority was no longer needed, 
and on December 20, 1983, I issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 12451, a copy of which is 
attached, rescinding the declaration of eco- 
nomic emergency and revoking Executive 
Order No. 12444. 

The EAA export controls were not ex- 
panded during the emergency period, and 
the administration of the system of controls 
continued in the normal course. According- 
ly, the government spent no funds over and 
above what would have been spent had the 
EAA remained in force without interrup- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 19, 1984. 


District of Columbia Courts 





Statement on Signing H.R. 3655 Into Law. 
March 19, 1984 





I am pleased to approve H.R. 3655, a bill 
that will create seven new judgeships on 
the Superior Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and also raise the mandatory retirement 
age from 70 to 74 for judges on that court 
and on the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. 

The Superior Court is a unique Federal 
court with important judicial responsibilities 
in the Nation’s Capital. The growing back- 
log of criminal and civil litigation in the 
Superior Court is accordingly a matter of 
both local and Federal concern, and this 
legislation will help alleviate the backlog. It 
is my hope that the District of Columbia 
Judicial Nomination Commission will act 
promptly in submitting lists of qualified in- 
dividuals for nomination to these judgeships 
so that the new judges can be in place, 
reducing the backlog, as soon as possible. 

While this legislation will ease the case- 
load problem in the Superior Court, it does 
not provide a cure for that problem or the 
similar problems plaguing most of our na- 
tion’s courts. The staggering increase in liti- 
gation has strained the capacity of our 
courts and threatened their ability to settle 
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disputes. One of America’s greatest lawyers, 
Abraham Lincoln, once said: “Discourage 
litigation. Persuade your neighbors to com- 
promise whenever you can. Point out to 
them how the nominal winner is often a 
real loser—in fees, expenses, and waste of 
time.” We must continue to search for al- 
ternative means of settling disputes. If we 
fail to do so, the costs and delays of litiga- 
tion in our overcrowded courts will effec- 
tively close the courthouse doors to all but 
the wealthy and those that seek to use 
delay to their advantage. We must not 
permit meritorious claims deserving of 
prompt judicial resolution to become lost in 
a sea of frivolous suits or disputes that could 
more quickly and efficiently be resolved in 
other forums. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 3655 is Public Law 
98-235, approved March 19. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of John F. Scruggs To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Legislation). 
March 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John F. Scruggs to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Legislation). He would succeed 
Thomas R. Donnelly, Jr. 

Since 1982 Mr. Scruggs has been serving 
as Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs. Previously he was floor 
assistant to the Republican Whip, USS. 
House of Representatives, in 1981-1982; 
minority counsel, Subcommittee on the 
Rules of the House, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1980-1981; and staff assistant 
to the Committee on Rules in 1978-1980. 

He graduated from Biola College (B.A., 
1978) and is presently attending the Wash- 
ington College of Law at American Univer- 
sity. He is married and resides in Alexan- 
dria, Va. He was born January 14, 1955, in 
Salinas, Calif. 


Import Fees on Certain Sugars, Sirups 
and Molasses 





Proclamation 5164. March 19, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


By Proclamation 4887 of December 23, 
1981, and Proclamation 4940 of May 5, 
1982, I imposed, on an emergency basis, 
import fees on certain sugars, sirups and 
molasses. These fees were to be effective 
pending my further action after receipt of 
the report of findings and recommendations 
of the United States International Trade 
Commission after its investigation with re- 
spect to this matter pursuant to section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 624). The Commission 
has made its investigation and reported its 
findings and recommendations to me. 

On the basis of the information submitted 
to me, I find and declare that: 

(a) Sugars classified under items 155.20 
and 155.30 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) are 
being or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or ma- 
terially interfere with, the price support op- 
erations being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for sugar cane and 
sugar beets. 

(b) The imposition of the import fees 
hereinafter proclaimed is necessary in order 
that the entry, or withdrawal from ware- 
house for consumption, of such sugars will 
not render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with, the price support 
operations being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for sugar beets and 
sugar cane. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and the statutes of the United 
States, including section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code, do hereby proclaim 
until otherwise superseded by law: 
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A. Headnote 4 of part 3 of the Appendix 
to the TSUS is continued in effect and 
amended, effective 12:01 am. Eastern 
Standard Time of the day following the 
daie of the signing of this proclamation, by 
changing paragraph (c) to read as follows: 

(cXi) The quarterly adjusted fee provided 
for in items 956.05 and 957.15 shall be the 
amount of the fee for item 956.15 plus one 
cent per pound. 

(ii) The quarterly adjusted fee provided 
for in item 956.15 shall be the amount by 
which the average of the adjusted daily spot 
(domestic) price quotations for raw sugar 
for the 20 consecutive market days immedi- 
ately preceding the 20th day of the month 
preceding the calendar quarter during 
which the fee shall be applicable (as report- 
ed by the New York Coffee, Sugar and 
Cocoa Exchange) expressed in United States 
cents per pound, in bulk, is less than the 
applicable market stabilization price: Pro- 
vided, That whenever the average of the 
daily spot (domestic) price quotations for 10 
consecutive market days within any calen- 
dar quarter (1) exceeds the market stabiliza- 
tion price by more than one cent, the fee 
then in effect shall be decreased by one 
cent per pound, or (2) is less than the 
market stabilization price by more than one 
cent, the fee then in effect shall be in- 
creased by one cent per pound. The adjust- 
ed daily spot (domestic) price quotation for 
any market day shall be the daily spot (do- 
mestic) price quotation for such market day 
less the amount of the fee for item 956.15 
that is in effect on that day. For any market 
day for which the New York Coffee, Sugar 
and Cocoa Exchange does not report a daily 
spot (domestic) price for raw sugar, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture (the Secretary) 
shall use such other price as he determines 
appropriate. 

(iii) The market stabilization price that 
shall be applicable to each fiscal year (Octo- 
ber 1-September 30) shall be determined 
and announced by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with this headnote no later than 30 
days prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which such market stabilization 
price shall be applicable. The market stabi- 
lization price shall be equal to the sum of: 
(1) the price support level for the applicable 
fiscal year, expressed in cents per pound of 
raw cane sugar; (2) adjusted average trans- 
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portation costs; (3) interest costs, if applica- 
ble; and (4) 0.2 cent. The adjusted average 
transportation costs shall be the weighted 
average cost of handling and transporting 
domestically produced raw cane sugar from 
Hawaii to Gulf and Atlantic Coast ports, as 
determined by the Secretary. Interest costs 
shall be the amount of interest, as deter- 
mined or estimated by the Secretary, that 
would be required to be paid by a recipient 
of a price support loan for raw cane sugar 
upon repayment of the loan at full maturi- 
ty. Interest costs shall only be applicable if a 
price support loan recipient is not required 
to pay interest upon forfeiture of the loan 
collateral. 

(iv) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (iii) hereof, if the Secretary de- 
termines that there is a significant change 
in any one or more of the elements com- 
prising the market stabilization price during 
the fiscal year, the Secretary shall adjust the 
market stabilization price within the fiscal 
year to reflect such change. The Secretary 
shall announce any such adjusted market 
stabilization price and file notice thereof 
with the Federal Register. This adjusted 
market stabilization price will become ef- 
fective the first calendar quarter following 
its announcement or, if the Secretary an- 
nounced it less than 30 days before the be- 
ginning of a new calendar quarter, then it 
will become effective the second calendar 
quarter following its announcement. Any 
adjusted market stabilization price, once ef- 
fective, shall remain in effect through the 
remainder of the fiscal year unless it is ad- 
justed further in accordance with this para- 
graph. 

(v) The Secretary shall determine the 
amount of the quarterly fees in accordance 
with this headnote and shall announce such 
fees not later than the 25th day of the 
month preceding the calendar quarter 
during which the fees shall be applicable. 
The Secretary shall certify the amount of 
such fees to the Commissioner of Customs 
and file notice thereof with the Federal 
Register prior to the beginning of the calen- 
dar quarter during which the fees shall be 
applicable. The Secretary: shall determine 
and announce any adjustment in the fees 
made within a calendar quarter in accord- 
ance with the proviso of paragraph (ii) 
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hereof, shall certify such adjusted fees to 
the Commissioner of Customs, and shall file 
notice thereof with the Federal Register 
within 3 market days of the fulfillment of 
that proviso. 

(vi) If an adjustment is made in the fee in 
accordance with the proviso of paragraph 
(ii) hereof, any subsequent adjustment made 
within that quarter shall only be made on 
the basis of the average spot price for any 
10 consecutive market day period following 
the effective date of the immediately pre- 
ceding fee adjustment. No adjustment shall 
be made in any fee in accordance with the 
proviso of paragraph (ii) hereof during the 
last 15 market days of a calendar quarter. 

(vii) Any adjustment made in a fee during 
a quarter in accordance with the proviso of 
paragraph (ii) hereof shall be effective only 


with respect to sugar entered or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption after 
12:01 a.m. (local time at point of entry) on 
the day following the filing of notice there- 
of with the Federal Register: Provided, That 
such adjustment in the fee shall not apply 
to sugar exported (as defined by Customs in 
accordance with 19 CFR 152.1) on a 
through bill of lading to the United States 
from the country of origin before such time. 
The exemption contained in the preceding 
proviso shall apply regardless of whether 
the adjustment in the fee is upward or 
downward. 


B. Items 956.05, 956.15 and 957.15 of 
part 3 of the Appendix to the TSUS are 
continued in effect and the “Rates of Duty 


(Section 22 Fees)” are amended to read as 
follows: 





Item Articles 


Rates of duty (section 22 fees) 





Sugars, sirups and molasses derived from sugar cane or 
sugar beets, except those entered pursuant to a li- 
cense issued by the Secretary of Agriculture in ac- 


cordance headnote with 4(a): 


Principally of crystalline structure or in dry amor- 
phous form, provided for in item 155.20, part 


10A, schedule 1: 


Not to be further refined or improved in qual- 


ae 


To be further refined or improved in quality 


An amount determined and adjust- 
ed in accordance with headnote 
4(c), but not in excess of 50% ad 
val. 

An amount determined and adjust- 
ed in accordance with headnote 
4(c), but not in excess of 50% ad 
val. 


Not principally of crystalline structure and not in 
dry amorphous form, containing soluble nonsu- 
gar solids (excluding any foreign substance that 
may have been added or developed in the prod- 
uct) equal to 6% or less by weight of the total 


An amount determined and adjust- 
ed in accordance with headnote 
4(c) per pound of total sugars, 
but not in excess of 50% ad val. 


soluble solids, provided for in item 155.30, part 


10A, schedule 1... . . 





C. The Secretary of Agriculture, in con- 
sultation with other appropriate agencies, 
shall review the fee system established by 
this Proclamation on a quarterly basis and 
shall submit to me any recommendations 
for any changes determined to be necessary 
or appropriate. 

D. The provisions of this proclamation 
shall terminate upon the filing of a notice in 


the Federal Register by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is no longer conducting a price support 
program for sugar beets and sugar cane. 

E. The provisions of Proclamation 4940 of 
May 5, 1982, are hereby terminated, except 
that the import fees on items 956.15, 956.05 
and 957.15 presently in effect and the 
market stabilization price determined and 
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announced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for fiscal year 1984 (October 1, 1983-Sep- 
tember 30, 1984) shall remain in effect, 
unless adjusted by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with paragraph (c) of 
Headnote 4 of part 3 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS, as modified herein. 

F. This proclamation shall be effective as 
of 12:01 a.m. Eastern Standard Time on the 
day following the date of its signing, and 
shall apply to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after such effective date. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 19th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:08 p.m., March 19, 1984] 


National Agriculture Day, 1984 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
March 20, 1984 





Good morning, and welcome to the 
White House. I’m delighted you could be 
with us on this first day of spring. Here in 
Washington, it means the advent of cherry 
blossoms and lots of tourists, and, hopefully, 
some congressional action on the budget. 
[Laughter] But for all of you, the beginning 
of spring signals the time to pull equipment 
out of the sheds and to turn attention to the 
fields. 

This is also National Agriculture Day, a 
day set aside to express our appreciation to 
the working men and women of agriculture 
for the bounty of food and fiber you pro- 
vide and for the strength that you give us. 
It’s a fitting time to honor America’s bed- 
rock industry, and I encourage the Ameri- 
can people, both on and off the farm, to 
participate in the special activities that are 
taking place all across our nation. 

National Agriculture Day is also a special 
day for me because, as I’ve told Jack Block 
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on many occasions, I’m a bit of a rancher 
myself, and he’s never seen fit to tell me 
otherwise. [Laughter] I remember once, 
some years ago, having an experience that 
you’d all understand. I decided with all that 
space and everything out there, why didn’t 
we have our own fresh eggs every morn- 
ing? So, I put in a battery of chickens. And 
we did—we had our own fresh eggs every 
morning. They only cost $1.65 apiece. 
[Laughter] 

Well, today we pay tribute to an industry 
whose record of productivity is unmatched 
by any other in the world. Our farmers and 
ranchers produce the most wholesome and 
varied range of foodstuffs known anywhere. 
In fact, our agricultural community has 
been so successful, it’s too often been taken 
for granted. Few advances in modern tech- 
nology can surpass the miracle of American 
agriculture. In 1820 a farmer in this coun- 
try produced enough food to feed four 
people. By 1940 one American farmer fed 
11 people. Today the same farmer can pro- 
duce enough food for himself and 75 other 
people. 

This unparalleled productivity enables us 
to feed our own population and tens of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world. The 
United States is the world’s leading export- 
er of agricultural products. Our food travels 
to every corner of the Earth. In 1982 nearly 
one-fifth of the world’s agricultural products 
was shipped from American ports. And let 
me assure you, now that we’ve regained our 
reputation as a reliable supplier, we're 
going to keep it that way. 

Some would say that American agricul- 
ture is nothing short of magic. Well, it’s not 
magic; it’s the miracle of freedom. Millions 
of individuals, each representing a single 
farming operation, yet linked together so 
effectively that agriculture is the largest 
business in the United States—an enterprise 
of 23 million people with assets equal to 
about 70 percent of those held by all manu- 
facturing corporations in the United States. 

I’m delighted to be with those of you who 
make American agriculture work so well. 
And I believe part of the reason for your 
great success is your partnership with the 
Department of Agriculture and agencies 
like the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service—the ASCS. The county 
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ASCS office is the place where you're likely 
to see a neighbor’s pickup truck outside and 
have some good conversation inside. And 
that’s the way government works best—at 
the grassroots, where programs are respon- 
sive to the people they’re meant to help. 

I want all of the ASCS State committee- 
men and directors with us this morning to 
know that I appreciate what you’ve done to 
make our Payment-In-Kind program a suc- 
cess. Thanks to your fine efforts we’ve 
cleared away many price-depressing sur- 
pluses, and we’ve moved closer to the point 
where the market, not the government, will 
be sending the production signals to our 
producers. I’m sure that you’re approaching 
this year’s farm program with the same 
dedication. For our part, we’ll take into ac- 
count the hard lessons of recent years as we 
work toward the resolution of farm prob- 
lems. 

And so—missed me.! And so—{laugh- 
ter|—so, let me take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Jaycee award winners with 
us today. They have recently been honored 
for their outstanding contributions to 
American agriculture. We’re proud of your 
achievements. We’re proud of all that 
you’ve done. 

And we heard some pretty good stories at 
breakfast this morning. You know what it’s 
like—all of you—to watch a hailstorm de- 
stroy a year’s labor, how it feels to witness a 
dreaded fever spread through your live- 
stock. But you also know the value of free 
enterprise and what it means to have a per- 
sonal stake in deciding your future. 

You know the exhilaration of opportunity 
and the accomplishments of scientific re- 
search. We now have many disease-resistant 
crops and stronger livestock, and we’re on 
the threshold of even greater scientific and 
technological breakthroughs. The work 
being done at places like USDA’s Beltsville 
Agricultural Research Center is bringing ex- 
citing new advances. 

National Agriculture Day is a celebration 
of America, and when we talk about our 
farm community, we’re talking about the 
values and traditions that made America 
great: hard work, faith, family, neighbors 


1The President was reacting to a noise 
which came from the area where members 
of the press were gathered. 


helping neighbors, freedom, and independ- 
ence. We can touch the spirit of America in 
our farm communities. 


Ladies and gentlemen, your contributions 
keep our great nation strong, prosperous, 
and free. And we thank you for that, and 
God bless you all. 


And now I‘d like to ask the families of the 
Jaycee award winners to join us here on the 
platform. And then we had the pleasure of 
starting the day with breakfast with these 
fine people, and here are the four winners: 
Pete Bontekoe, Rollie Moore, Gary Veen- 
stra, and John Belter. 


Now, the schedule calls and Nancy and I 
are going to move on, and I will turn you 
over to Jack Block. But with all these won- 
derful-looking people up here on the plat- 
form, these fine young families here, and 
what I was saying about freedom being the 
basis of our agriculture, I can’t resist telling 
just one little story. I happen to collect sto- 
ries that I get from defectors from some of 
the Warsaw bloc nations, of the stories that 
the people in those countries tell among 
themselves about their own system—shows 
a little cynicism too, at times. 


And one has to do with a commissar, the 
Soviet Union, visiting a collective farm, 
grabbed the first fellow he saw, and he said, 
“Tell me, comrade, any complaints?” “Oh,” 
he said, “I’ve never heard anyone complain. 
No, sir, everything’s just fine.” “Well,” he 
said, “How are the crops?” He said, “Crops 
never been better. They’re just wonderful.” 
He said, “Potatoes?” He said, “If we could 
pile the potatoes in one pile, they would 
reach the foot of God.” And the commissar 
said, “Comrade, this is the Soviet Union. 
There is no God.” He said, “That’s all right. 
There are no potatoes.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 9:15 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

Earlier, the President hosted a breakfast 
for the U.S. Jaycees 1984 National Out- 
standing Young Farmers award winners 
and their families in the Family Dining 
Room. Also attending the breakfast was 
Secretary of Agriculture John R. Block. 
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National Security Council 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Karna Small As Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Senior 
Director, Public Affairs, National Security 
Council. March 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Karna Small to be Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Senior Direc- 
tor, Public Affairs, National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Since November 1981 Ms. Small has been 
serving as Director of Media Relations and 
Planning for the White House Office of 
Communications. From January 1981 to No- 
vember 1981, she served as White House 
Deputy Press Secretary. 

From 1978 to 1981, Ms. Small was writer 
and moderator of a public affairs television 
program on economic, political, and foreign 
policy issues which aired in Washington on 
WJLA-TV (ABC) and was syndicated in 135 
cities nationwide. She also hosted-a 3-hour 
radio program on WRC (NBC). 

From 1976 to 1978, she anchored the 10 
p.m. news on WTTG-TV in Washington, 
D.C. From 1972 to 1976, she anchored the 
early evening news on KGO-TV (ABC) in 
San Francisco, and from 1968 to 1972, she 
was featured on three newscasts per day on 
KRON-TV (NBC). During that time, she 
also commuted to Los Angeles once a week 
to appear on the 6 p.m. news on KNBC-TV 
(NBC). 

Ms. Small received her B.A. degree, with 
honors, from the University of Michigan 
and studied journalism and television news 
in the graduate school at San Francisco 
State and Stanford Universities. 

Ms. Small is a native of Wilmette, Ill. She 
resides in Washington, D.C. 


Appointment of Pamela Giles Bailey as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of the White House Office of 
Communications Planning. 

March 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Pamela Giles Bailey as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and Director 
of the White House Office of Communica- 
tions Planning. 


Mrs. Bailey joined the White House Staff 
in April of 1983 as Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Affairs and Deputy Di- 
rector of the White House Office of Public 
Affairs. 


From 1981 to 1983, Mrs. Bailey served as 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Public Affairs). From 1975 to 
1979, Mrs. Bailey was with American Hospi- 
tal Supply Corp. as director, government 
relations. From 1970 to 1975, she was a 
member of the White House staff. She was 
Assistant Director of the Domestic Council 
in 1974-1975; Staff Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of Research in 1973- 
1974; and Research Assistant to the Presi- 
dent in 1970-1973. 


Mrs. Bailey was assistant director of the 
office of personnel, office of the President- 
elect, in 1980. She was a member of the 
Reagan-Bush Campaign Advisory Task 
Force on Welfare Reform. 


She graduated from Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege (A.B., 1970). She is married to William 
W. Bailey and has four children. Mrs. Bailey 
was born in Reading, Pa., on May 24, 1948. 
She resides in Annandale, Va. 
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White House Staff 





Appointment of Merrie Spaeth as Special 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the White House Office of Media Relations. 
March 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Merrie Spaeth to be Special 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the White House Office of Media Relations. 

Since May 1982 Ms. Spaeth has been 
serving as Director of Public Affairs for the 
Federal Trade Commission in Washington, 
D.C. Previously she was Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Judge William H. Webster. 

In 1979 she produced segments for ABC’s 
weekly show, 20/20. In 1978 she was the 
host and producer of a nightly television 
show in Columbus, Ohio, for Warner-Amex 
Cable. Between 1970 and 1978, she wrote 
for numerous print publications and was a 
reporter for several local television stations. 
She also started her own cable production 
company. 

Ms. Spaeth received her B.A. degree, 
with honors, from Smith College in 1970, 
and from the Columbia Graduate School of 
Business in 1980. She serves on the Alum- 
nae Association’s board of directors. 

Ms. Spaeth was born August 23, 1948, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. She now resides in Ross- 
lyn, Va. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 





Nomination of James W. Fuller To Be a 
Director. March 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James W. Fuller to be a 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation for the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1986. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Fuller has been a Director of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
since 1982. He is partner and chief execu- 
tive officer for Presidio Management— 
James Fuller & Co. in San Francisco, Calif. 
Previously he was senior vice president, 
marketing, for the Charles Schwab Corp. in 


1980-1983; senior vice president, marketing 
and public information, for the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1977-1980; manager, in- 
vestment industries program for SRI Inter- 
national in 1974-1977; and vice president 
of Shields & Co. in 1972-1974. 

He graduated from San Bernardino 
Valley College (A.A., 1960), San Jose State 
University (B.S., 1962), and California State 
University (M.B.A., 1969). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. He was born April 3, 1940, in 
Rochester, Ind. 


Afghanistan Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5165. March 20, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For much of the world spring is now be- 
ginning. It is a time of new life, renewal, 
freshness, and hope. 

For the people of Afghanistan, March 21 
is the traditional celebration of the New 
Year, the beginning of the cycle of life. It is 
a period of rejoicing and celebration for 
life’s regeneration as a gift of God. 

But today, for most of the people of Af- 
ghanistan, the March 21 New Year brings 
only the renewal of fighting, destruction, 
and death. For more than four years, the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union have oc- 
cupied Afghanistan. More than 100,000 
Soviet soldiers now occupy that belea- 
guered country. The overwhelming major- 
ity of the Afghan people are struggling 
against the Soviet occupation troops and the 
puppet regime headed by Babrak Karmal. 
It is a regime that is maintained only by 
Soviet force. 

Afghan resistance to Marxist rule grew 
dramatically after the Soviet invasion, and it 
has now spread throughout the country. A 
solution to the Afghanistan problem must 
begin with the removal of the Soviet troops. 
A negotiated political settlement can be 
achieved if the Soviet Union agrees to with- 
draw its military forces of occupation. 

The goal of United States policy remains 
clear and consistent. We seek the removal 
of Soviet military forces so that the Afghan 
people can live freely in their own country 
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and are able to choose their own way of life 
and government. 

Hope, it is said, springs eternal. We con- 
tinue to hope that a negotiated settlement 
can be found, a settlement which fulfills the 
conditions spelled out five times in resolu- 
tions resoundingly endorsed by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

These resolutions, passed by the over- 
whelming majority of the world’s nations, 
call for the immediate withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Afghanistan; reaffirm the 
right of the Afghan people to determine 
their own form of government and to 
choose their economic, political, and social 
system; reiterate that the preservation of 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity, politi- 
cal independence, and nonaligned charac- 
ter of Afghanistan is essential for a peaceful 
solution of the problem; and call for the 
creation of the conditions which would 
enable the Afghan refugees to return volun- 
tarily to their homes in safety and honor. 

We stand in admiration of the indomita- 
ble will and courage of the Afghan people 
who continue their resistance to tyranny. 
All freedom-loving people around the globe 
should be inspired by the Afghan people’s 
struggle to be free and the heavy sacrifices 
they bear for liberty. 

Afghanistan Day will serve to recall the 
fundamental principles involved when a 
people struggles for the freedom to deter- 
mine its own future and the right to be free 
of foreign interference. Let us therefore re- 
solve to pay tribute to the brave Afghan 
people by observing March 21, 1984 as Af- 
ghanistan Day. Let us pledge our continu- 
ing admiration for their cause and for their 
perseverance, and lend our support to the 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

Let us redouble our determination to 
help find a negotiated settlement that will 
enable the Afghan people to again welcome 
spring without the suffering brought by 
war, but with celebration and joy. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 21, 1984, as Af- 
ghanistan Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:02 p.m., March 20, 1984] 


United States Naval Academy 





Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Visitors. March 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy for the terms 
expiring December 30, 1986. 


C. Fred Chambers is owner, president, and chief 
executive officer of Chambers Exploration, 
Inc., in Houston, Tex. He graduated from the 
University of Texas at Austin (LL.B., 1941). He 
is married, has eight children, and resides in 
Houston, Tex. He was born March 22, 1918, in 
Dallas, Tex. Mr. Chambers will succeed Evelyn 
Gandy. 

Lando William Zech, Jr., is former Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations and Chief of Naval Person- 
nel (Manpower, Personnel and Training), De- 
partment of the Navy. He graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy (B.S., 1944) and 
George Washington University (M.S., 1971). He 
is married, has five children, and resides in 
Falls Church, Va. He was born June 29, 1923, 
in Astoria, Oreg. He will succeed Blu Middle- 
ton. 


School Prayer Amendment to the 
Constitution 





Statement on Senate Action on the 
Legislation. March 20, 1984 





I am deeply disappointed that, although a 
majority of the Senate voted for it, the 
school prayer amendment fell short of the 
special two-thirds majority needed to win in 
the Senate today. 

I would like to express my heartfelt grati- 
tude for the unprecedented outpouring of 
support from citizens who made their views 
known to their Senators on this issue. And I 
want to thank Senators Baker, Thurmond, 
Helms, and Hatch for their valiant efforts to 
restore this revered American tradition. 

This has been an important debate re- 
vealing the extent to which the freedom of 
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religious speech has been abridged in our 
nation’s public schools. The issue of free re- 
ligious speech is not dead as a result of this 
vote: We have suffered a setback, but we 
have not been defeated. Our struggle will 
go on. 

The courts themselves can restore a more 
balanced view of the first amendment, as 
we have seen in some recent cases. My ad- 
ministration will continue our efforts to 
allow government to accommodate prayer 
and religious speech by citizens in ways 
that do not risk an establishment of religion. 
I urge the Congress to consider the equal 
access legislation before both Houses so that 
voluntary student religious groups can meet 
on public school property on the same 
terms as other student groups. 


Foreign Issues 





Responses to Questions From Le Monde. 
March 19, 1984 





Q. The French head of state seems to be 
one of the Western leaders whose views re- 
garding the East-West relations you most 
value. However, when the Socialists as- 
sumed power in 1981 and included Com- 
munists in the cabinet, your administration 
showed a clear apprehension. Is this con- 
cern now alleviated? 

The President. Let me start by saying 
that you are right—President Mitterrand is 
one of the Western leaders whose views re- 
garding East-West relations I value most. 
And despite differences in our political phi- 
losophies, there are a greater number of 
things we have in common. In particular, 
we find ourselves pursuing many mutually 
supportive national security policies. Our 
goals are congruent, because we are deter- 
mined to bring about arms reductions and 
to get meaningful conversations going with 
the Soviet Union so that we can solve East- 
West problems. But the composition of the 
French Government is an internal French 
concern, and I don’t feel that I should com- 
ment. 

Q. The U.S. welcomed Mr. Chernenko’s 
first statements with some optimism. Does 
this feeling still prevail? Is it realistic to 
expect a resumption of the two Geneva ne- 
gotiations and a summit meeting between 


yourself and Mr. Chernenko before Novem- 
ber’s elections? 


The President. Clearly, words alone are 
not enough to bring about meaningful im- 
provement in relations between our two 
countries. Dialog between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, if it is to have mean- 
ing, must lead to deeds—specific actions 
and changes in policy that address some of 
the basic issues between our two countries. 
For our part, we would welcome that op- 
portunity. We are more than ready to meet 
the Soviets halfway if they are willing to do 
the same. 

As in the Middle East, this will not be an 
easy process. Some of the rhetoric coming 
out of Moscow is less than encouraging. 
Nonetheless, I remain hopeful. Better rela- 
tions are in the interest of both our peoples, 
and Mr. Chernenko will eventually have to 
acknowledge that the United States is not 
the intransigent party. We’re ready and 
willing to talk, and if agreement can be 
reached, to act. 

There is, for instance, no real reason why 
our negotiators should not be able to return 
immediately to the table in Geneva to con- 
tinue discussion of nuclear arms reductions 
in both START and INF. We continue to 
urge the Soviets to do so. 

As for a summit, I remain, as always, will- 
ing to meet with the leader of the Soviet 
Union to discuss a full range of issues. But I 
also believe—as the Soviets apparently do as 
well—that such a meeting would have to be 
carefully prepared in order to be useful and 
to have the prospect of meaningful results. 


Q. In order to help resume the Geneva 
talks, would you be ready to consider merg- 
ing the INF and START negotiations? In 
that case, can France and Europe expect 
the American stand on the Euromissiles to 
be as firm as on the question of the strate- 
gic armaments? 


The President. As I indicated, we think 
the best way to make progress in reducing 
nuclear arms is for the Soviet Union to 
return to the INF and START talks. In both 
negotiations, we have made good proposals 
with built-in flexibility which the Soviets 
ought to explore. If they have serious ideas 
for other ways to resume talks, we will 
listen. The Soviets have never indicated an 
interest in merging the two negotiations. 
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Last year President Mitterrand, myself, 
and the other leaders of the Western de- 
mocracies met at Williamsburg and recon- 
firmed our resolve to do what is necessary 
to preserve peace. 

We agree on the absolute necessity of 
maintaining an effective nuclear deterrent 
and reestablishing a balance of power. We 
also agreed that pursuing fair, verifiable 
arms control agreements is of utmost im- 
portance. Any such arms control agreement 
must meet two standards: It must safeguard 
Western security, and it must reduce the 
risks of war. On this we are all agreed. 

Q. Mr. President, several leading Ameri- 
can political figures have recently urged 
Europe to assume a greater responsibility in 
Western defense. What is your position in 
this respect, and will you initiate a discus- 
sion of this matter with Mr. Mitterrand? 

The President. The Atlantic Alliance is 
healthy, its structure sound, and its strategy 
valid and viable. The strength and resil- 
ience of the alliance has most recently been 
demonstrated by the first initiation of INF 
deployments aimed at reestablishing the 
nuclear balance in Europe. The allies 
moved forward despite unprecedented 
Soviet threats and intimidation. Hopefully, 
they learned that negotiation will better 
serve their interests than trying to frighten 
the Western democracies into submission. I 
would hope all the Western allies would do 
more to strengthen their defenses. I’m 
pleased at the steps being taken in this 
regard and hope that some day it will con- 
vince the Soviets that arms reduction agree- 
ments are the way to a better, more secure 
world. 

As for the United States, our commitment 
to the defense of Europe remains steadfast. 
Indeed, we have taken and will continue to 
take steps to strengthen it. President Mit- 
terrand and I have had numerous discus- 
sions about the Western defenses, and I ap- 
plaud his courageous leadership, independ- 
ent and strong sense of responsibility. 

We'll be discussing this and a number of 
other significant issues, including the forth- 
coming economic summit in London, and 
international economic concerns this week. 

Q. Yourself, as well as the highest ranking 
officials in your administration, have repeat- 
edly warned that withdrawing the marines 
from Beirut under Syrian pressure would 
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seriously jeopardize world peace, Western 
influence, and vital interests in the Middle 
East. Now that you have redeployed the 
marines on board American ships, how do 
you assess the situation in the region? 

The President. The bloodshed in Lebanon 
and the continuing stalemate of the Arab- 
Israeli peace process remain a threat to the 
peace and stability of the Middle East and 
the world. It is in the interests of Arab na- 
tions, Israel, the United States, and for 
Europe as well to restore order in Lebanon 
and get on with the peace process. The 
United States, France, and the other nations 
which committed troops to the peacekeep- 
ing force in Lebanon have not given up 
even though longstanding hatreds prevent- 
ed us from reaching our immediate goal. 

The United States has three principal 
aims in the Middle East. First, we must con- 
tinue to promote peace between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors. Second, we must pre- 
vent a widening of the conflict in the Per- 
sian Gulf, which might disrupt the flow of 
oil to the free world. Third, we must deter 
any Soviet threat to this vital and strategi- 
cally important region. The conflicts in this 
region are numerous and intense. They are 
complicated by historical animosities and 
deadly power now in the hands of extrem- 
ists and terrorists. Yet we must try to do 
what we can. 

In the case of Lebanon, the United States 
will continue to pursue its long-term goals: 
the restoration of a sovereign, independent, 
unified nation; the removal of all foreign 
forces; and the security of Israel’s northern 
border. Peace must be restored to this trou- 
bled land, and Lebanon itself must remain 
intact as one country. The partition of Leb- 
anon would solve nothing and in the long 
run would led to even greater instability. 

Our efforts to bring peace to Lebanon are 
something of which our countries can be 
proud. It is a humanitarian endeavor, taken 
at great risk. It reflects well on the charac- 
ter of the American and French people— 
and of Italians and British as well—that we 
would undertake risk and hardship for the 
people of a faraway land. 

Q. Do you think that the September 1982 
peace plan is likely to be accepted? And if 
so, where can you now find the necessary 
support to promote it? 
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The President. The positions contained in 
my September 1, 1982, peace initiative are 
the most realistic, workable, and promising 
approach to a just and lasting peace settle- 
ment between Israel and its neighbors. Fur- 
thermore, our proposal is the only one on 
the table. If there is a better plan, let’s hear 
it. 

The first step is direct negotiations among 
the parties in conflict based upon United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. It is up to them. We can’t walk 
that road for them. There is no possibility of 
progress on the many complex issues in the 
Middle East without talks. Nothing will be 
achieved by more fighting. Five wars in 36 
years have proven that. 

We remain ready to offer our support and 
assistance, to walk that road alongside those 
in conflict. However, only the effort and 
commitment of those directly involved 
bring real progress. 

Q. Under what precise terms and condi- 
tions would the American Government be 
prepared to ease the economic and military 
pressure it is now, directly or indirectly, ex- 
erting on the Nicaraguan authorities? 

The President. The Government of Nica- 
ragua is under considerable pressure to 
modify its aggressive foreign policy and re- 
pressive internal rule. The pressure comes 
not only from the U.S. but also from its 
neighbors, other Western countries, the re- 
gional negotiations of the Contadora group, 
and, of course, the armed and unarmed 
Nicaraguan opposition. The United States is 
deeply concerned about the continuing 
crisis in Central America, especially events 
in and around Nicaragua. Our objectives 
vis-a-vis that country are simple. 

There should be an end to Nicaraguan 
support for insurgents attempting to over- 
throw the government of neighboring coun- 
tries. We would like to see a severance of 
Nicaraguan military and security ties to 
Cuba and the Soviet bloc. A reduction of 
Nicaragua’s military strength to levels that 
would restore military equilibrium in the 
area. Finally, there should be a fulfillment 
of the original Sandinista promise to sup- 
port democratic pluralism. 

These are legitimate concerns, and, as of 
yet, there is no convincing evidence that 


the Sandinistas are willing to address them. 
We have made our views known through 
private and public diplomacy, and we have 
made clear that we will respond in kind to 
meaningful, concrete steps taken by the 
Sandinistas. 

Early on, the United States reached out 
in friendship to the new Government of 
Nicaragua, providing them large amounts of 
direct aid and assuring them of our good 
will. Nevertheless, for ideological reasons, 
the Sandinistas moved rapidly to establish a 
Marxist dictatorship, a militarized state 
closely tied to the Soviet Union and bent on 
undermining neighboring governments. 
This is unacceptable to the United States 
and other countries of the hemisphere. 

Q. The State Department has until now 
considered Mr. D’Aubuisson as persona non 
grata in the United States apparently be- 
cause of the strong presumptions of involve- 
ment with the death squads resting on him. 
In your opinion, what consequences would 
his election to the Salvadoran Presidency 
have? 

The President. Normally, I wouldn't 
answer a hypothetical question like that. 
But let me try to explain my government’s 
position. 

Our interest in the election is in the elec- 
toral process itself. The freedom of the Sal- 
vadoran people to choose their own leader 
is our basic concern. As far as the candi- 
dates, we are neutral and will respect the 
results of any free and fair election in which 
the people express their views. We do not 
base our relationships with other nations on 
personalities, but rather on their institutions 
and policies. 

Our position on visits is consistent with 
this approach. In the closing days of the 
Salvadoran election campaign, we prefer 
that none of the Presidential candidates 
visit and bring the Salvadoran campaign to 
the United States. 

We are deeply alarmed about political 
violence in El Salvador, from whatever 
source. It is tragic to note that the violent 
left, which opposes democracy in El Salva- 
dor, has escalated the level of bloodshed in 
an apparent effort to disrupt the March 25 
election—something their leaders said they 
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would not do. This violence from the left 
often does not receive the same attention in 
the world press as when such acts are com- 
mitted by the violent right. But from what- 
ever source, the United States wants to end 
the killing and to develop democratic insti- 
tutions that will provide a peaceful means 
of settling disputes. 

The United States has vital interests in 
Central America. Our objectives in the 
region are to reduce external influence and 
restore peace and stability through political, 
social, and economic reform. Much of what 
happens in the region hinges on what hap- 
pens in E] Salvador. A bipartisan commis- 
sion from the United States endorsed a 
policy of ending hostilities in Central Amer- 
ica through free elections, and that is our 
guiding principle—one that a democracy 
like France can well appreciate. 

The urgency of promoting the democrat- 
ic process and social justice in Central 
America will be one of many issues that 
President Mitterrand and I will discuss this 
week. I will be listening attentively to what 
President Mitterrand has to say on these 
matters. France is our oldest ally and a 
champion on liberty. We greatly value the 
warm relationship between our two coun- 
tries—a relationship deeply rooted in a 
mutual respect for democratic traditions 
and humanitarian principles. 

Q. According to the polls, Mr. Hart would 
be for you a much stronger adversary than 
Mr. Mondale in the November’s election. 
What is your own feeling on this question? 

The President. Well, I think I can under- 
stand interest in a new face. But it’s too 
early to really be naming a front runner in 
that race. Having gone through a series of 
primaries myself, I know they have a long 
way to go. 

Anyway, I have always felt we should dis- 
cuss our own record and not base our cam- 
paign on who the other fellow is or what he 
says. I think Americans will see the differ- 
ence and make sound judgments about 
what’s best for our country. 


Note: The text of the questions and answers 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on March 21. 
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Presidential Campaign 


Q. Mr. President, a recent poll showed 
you beating Mondale among Independent 
voters, but losing to Hart. Given the fact 
the Independents possibly can be expected 
to decide the next election, why do you 
think that Hart has this advantage among 
Independents at this time? And how do you 
propose to counter it, assuming he’s the 
nominee? 

The President. Oh, I think that we're 
seeing a contest that is going on over there 
and that is very much in people’s minds, in 
the press and in the media, so that, as I’ve 
always said, I think polls are pertinent to 
when they’re taken. And there’ve also been 
several polls that have shown the reverse— 
that I’m doing all right. So, I’m just going to 
wait for that poll that takes place next No- 
vember. 

Q. Do you care to tell us what the chief 
vulnerability seems to be for Hart and Mon- 
dale? 

The President. No, I'd rather not com- 
ment on their problems. I enjoy watching 
it. 

Q. Mr. President, next November you 
plan to win reelection, I know. I’m wonder- 
ing whether you think the prize will be 
worth it. We’re facing huge deficits, possi- 
bilities of tax increases. A second Reagan 
administration may not be able to come up 
with many new, exciting initiatives for the 
American people. Do you think it’s going to 
be a terrible chore in the second term, or 
are you going to be able to excite the public 
somehow? 

The President. Well, to a certain extent 
it’s always quite a chore, but, no, one of the 
reasons why I would like to run is the job is 
unfinished. And I think we’ve made a tre- 
mendous start on getting things corrected 
that have needed correcting for decades. 
And it just isn’t possible to get the job done 
in these few years. 

Q. But will there be a possibility of any 
new initiatives when we're facing these 
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kinds of problems—the deficits and the pos- 
sibility of tax increases and so forth? 

The President. Well—— 

Q. I mean, how do you start new pro- 
grams if you don’t have money to pay for 
them? 

The President. Well, maybe if we contin- 
ue on the course we’re on, I am convinced 
that we will reduce the cost of government, 
certainly the rate of increase in government 
spending. We have already—we’ve about 
cut it in two, and we’re doing the things 
that I think needed doing. We are bringing 
unemployment down at a faster rate than 
it’s been brought down in more than 30 
years. The growth in gross national product 
and productivity and retail sales—all of 
those economic indicators are up. 

And, yes, it is going to take some time, 
but I'd like to recall to you that I said a 
couple of years ago that this wouldn’t be 
done in months, and it wouldn’t even be 
done in just a few years, that it was—it’s 
been coming on for a half a century. And 
so, I foresee getting some of the things that 
we've been refused so far. We’ve only ob- 
tained about half of what we asked in 
changes in government spending. So, we'll 
keep on going for the other half. 

Q. What are some of those things, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Well, they’re—I'll tell you, 
a great many of them would be found, and 
will be found, in the recommendations of 
the Grace commission. Almost 2,000 top 
leaders in every facet of our economy vol- 
unteered their services to take a look at 
government and take a look from the stand- 
point of whether modern business practices 
could improve things, improve the way of 
doing things. And they now have given us 
almost 2,500 recommendations. And we 
have a task force of our own now that is 
working on those to see—because many of 
them, the bulk of them, will take legisla- 
tion. 

Q. I meant in terms of new initiatives in a 
second Reagan administration, not the 
things that are needed to cut the deficit, 
but new programs, perhaps. Do you have 
anything like that in mind? 

The President. Well, if there are new pro- 
grams that’ll be beneficial to the people and 
proper to employ, why yes, you’d go that 
way. But right now, I think a great deal of 


our problem is that government has at- 
tempted to do a great many things that 
aren’t government’s proper prerogative. 

Q. Mr. President, are some of those 
things entitlement programs affecting the 
middle class? And will those be off limit in a 
second term—— 

The President. Now, | think that the enti- 
tlement programs have to be looked at 
structurally. And that’s got to be a very 
careful study, because there is no way that I 
would ever support pulling the rug out 
from under people that are presently de- 
pendent on programs such as social secu- 
rity. And contrary to what some of our op- 
ponents have said of me, there has never 
been a time when I have advocated pulling 
that rug out. As a matter of fact, the aver- 
age married couple on social security today 
is getting $180 a month more than they 
were getting when I took office. 

But I think that looking at the demogra- 
phy, looking at the statistics with regard to 
workers, earners, retirement ages, and so 
forth,-you have to look at programs of that 
kind as to whether they need restructuring 
for people just coming into the work force 
and who one day will be depending on 
those programs. 


Federal Budget Deficits 


Q. Mr. President, in that general context, 
the Democratic leaders in the House this 
afternoon reached tentative agreement on a 
plan for budget deficit reduction, and it’s 
not too different from the one you support- 
ed ahead of them, except for $50 billion 
difference. And I wondered whether you 
could see any give between those two plans 
that might bring a mutual agreement be- 
tween the Democrats on the House 
side—— 

The President. Well, this has always been 
my hope. We have to have, under the situa- 
tion with a majority of one party in one 
House and the majority of the other in the 
second House—we have to have bipartisan 
programs. But I haven’t seen or heard what 
it is they've come out with today or what 
they’ve come together on, and Id like to 
see it and study it with regard to ours. 


Edwin Meese III 


Q. Mr. President, Minority Leader Byrd 
said the other day that Ed Meese will 
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always have a cloud over him because of 
the allegations and charges that have come 
to light over the last few weeks in his nomi- 
nation hearing. Why do you continue to 
back Mr. Meese, and do you want to have 
an Attorney General, should he be ap- 
proved or sanctioned by the Senate, who, 
when people see him, may bring forth 
those thoughts that here’s a guy who trades 
jobs for loans? 

The President. Well, Gary, that charge— 
let me just remind you of something about 
our administration, and during the cam- 
paign, something that I said. This idea of 
jobhunters that could be purchased or 
something—let me point out, I said that we 
were going to try to get people in our ad- 
ministration who didn’t want or need a gov- 
ernment job. And we’ve done pretty much 
that. And so, the situation is a little distort- 
ed with regard to that. 

No, we have an investigation now that’s 
going forward. Ed Meese has supported the 
idea. He wants it. And so, I can’t comment 
on particulars now, because there is such an 
investigation, but I have complete confi- 
dence in him. I’ve known him for a great 
many years, and I think he’d make an ex- 
cellent Attorney General. 

Q. Well, you have confidence in him, Mr. 
President, but the perception, as Senator 
Mathias of Maryland said the other day, is 
one that could cause a problem, not only 
with the Senate but with the American 
people as well. 

The President. Well, perception is some- 
thing that’s always present in government 
and in politics, and there are an awful lot of 
wrong perceptions about many things 
having to do with this administration. And I 
think when the truth is known and an in- 
vestigation is completed, then I think the 
American people are very fair and they can 
make their judgment. 

Q. Have you—— 

Q. So, you don’t think—let me just finish 
up, Jerry. So, you don’t think, then, that he 
should step aside or withdraw, or you 
wouldn’t ask him to do that. 

The President. No, no, because then there 
would be a cloud over him because he 
would no longer have the means or there 
would no longer be investigations or any- 
thing by which he could be cleared. 

Q. Sir, has he offered to step aside? 
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The President. No—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. ——and | wouldn't listen 
if he did. 

Q. Were you aware of these loans and 
transactions at the time you nominated 
him? 

The President. What's that? 

Q. Were you aware of these loans and 
transactions at the time you nominated 
him? 

The President. No, I hadn’t delved into 
his personal life. I do know that, like so 
many others that came into these govern- 
ment jobs, I knew that he had to make 
some pretty great economic sacrifices to 
come here and work for the Government. 

Q. In a general sense, Mr. President, does 
it concern you that there may be an ap- 
pearance of possible impropriety in a situa- 
tion where there are six instances where 
people—whatever the reasons were—where 
people who provided financial help to 
Meese did receive jobs in the administra- 
tion? I’m not impugning any wrong motives 
to anybody, but there is that factual situa- 
tion. 

The President. | know, but as I answered 
a moment ago, I think someone should take 
a look and see what did they have to give 
up in order to take that government job. 
And most of the people in our administra- 
tion had to give up a great deal. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, it’s more than just 
a paycheck with the government; it’s a 
whole question of influence and being able 
to get on the inside, in government agen- 
cies and so forth. It’s more than just giving 
up a high-paying job in private industry for 
another job in government. The percep- 
tion—again, without impugning any mo- 
tives—to some people is buying influence in 
the Government. 

The President. 1 don’t know. I just have 
to tell you that there are more people who 
actually are public spirited enough, be- 
lieved enough in what we were trying to do 
that they wanted to be of help in that, than 
anyone is giving them credit for. 

Q. You know, Mr. President, a related 
problem that occurs in situations like this is 
that the situation itself may, in the end, be 
damaging to the administration or the 
President, whoever he may be. A situation 
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of that type occurred in President Carter’s 
administration with his good friend, Bert 
Lance. And Lance eventually withdrew 
from his position as head of the budget 
bureau, but it had damaged the administra- 
tion. Are you—is there any concern on your 
part that there is that prospect of —— 

The President. No. If I thought that there 
was anyone who, in our administration, who 
was doing something that was contrary to 
the public interest and the interest of the 
people, I’d be the first one to take action to 
oust them. On the other hand, I’ve never 
been one that wanted to throw the baby 
out of the sleigh to the wolves in order to 
lighten the load. 


El Salvador 


Q. Mr. President, on another subject if I 
might—Secretary Shultz said today that we 
must accept the results of the Salvadoran 
election, whatever those might be. But real- 
istically, do you think that Congress would 
sanction continued aid to a regime headed 
by this fellow D’Aubuisson, who’s suspected 
of involvement in murder? And, secondly, 
do you have any message for those Salva- 
doran military leaders who are rumored to 
be thinking about a coup? 

The President. Well, certainly I would not 
support the idea of a coup. We have a 
democratic government there, probably for 
the first time in 400 years, that has been 
doing its best to institute democracy and 
democratic principles, practices. And I’m 
not going to say a word now about anyone 
who is a candidate there, because I think 
that the United States—I want to be of help 
and I think we should be of help down 
there, but I don’t think we should say any- 
thing that indicates that we are taking sides 
in this election. I don’t think that’s our 
place. 


Farm Programs 


Q. Mr. President, in much of rural Amer- 
ica, farmers have been beset by large crop 
surpluses, depressed prices, increased com- 
petition from abroad; they’ve seen their 
neighbors facing bankruptcy; they’ve had 
trouble getting their own operating capital. 
I wonder, with that set of circumstances, 
why rural America should support you for 
another term. 


The President. Now, 1 miss—you know 
something, there’s a terrible thing about 
this room here, and even in spite of my 
hearing problems—with that dome. When 
you get out there toward the center—at the 
beginning, you’re—— 

Q. Much of rural America today is—— 

The President. Oh, farmers. 

Q. Yes. 


The President. Ah. Well, there’s no ques- 
tion but that in the cost-price squeeze, the 
inflationary spiral, and the high interest 
rates that reached their peaks in 1980, the 
farmers were probably hurt worse than any 
other segment of our society. Their costs 
skyrocketed at the same time that, in all of 
the inflation, the prices they could obtain 
were going down. And then they had the 
embargo thrown at them, which was a seri- 
ous blow to a large segment of our farm 
economy. On the other hand, the bankrupt- 
cies that some people are talking about 
today—last year there were 270,000 loans 
out to farmers, and less than one-half of 1 
percent resulted in bankruptcies. So, I don’t 
think that that is a major problem there. 

What we’ve been able to do is, by bring- 
ing down inflation, reduce the however in- 
creasing cost of operation for them. By our 
PIK program, we, by eliminating a great 
deal of the surplus, we have increased 
prices for their products. The other—that 
surplus hung over them and was an artifi- 
cial cap on them. We are going to be—the 
Department of Agriculture is going to be 
lending some $4.6 billion this year in help 
to the farmers. We have now eliminated 
the embargo, opened up foreign trade for 
them. The new long-term agreement with 
the Soviets calls for 50 percent more than 
had been in the agreement. 

So, the farmer will be the slowest in 
coming back—but is coming back, and 
there is improvement out there in the agri- 
business. 

Q. You’re asking them to stay the course 
with you. 


The President. Yes. 
Q. Things will get better? 


The President. Yes, they are getting 
better, and they are better. 
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Arms Sales to Jordan 


Q. Mr. President, why do you insist that 
the sale of the Stinger planes go through to 
Jordan in light of what King Hussein said 
this past weekend and in light of what Sec- 
retary of State Shultz has said in the last 
couple of days? Are you still hanging in 
there for that sale, or are you willing to pull 
it back? 

The President. Well, let me just say, I’m 
not going to talk about details of it other 
than to say that the whole basis for peace in 
the Middle East, and the thing that we 
tried to help bring about and are going to 
continue to try and help bring about, is 
dependent on being fair and evenhanded in 
dealing with the moderate Arab States that 
I think also want peace—Israel, and we 
know our relationship with Israel and what 
it has always been and will continue to be. 
And we can’t appear to be one-sided. 
Jordan—and King Hussein had the courage 
to participate and make himself available 
for the peace efforts, and he is in a position 
in which there was some risk entailed with 
the border that he has with Syria. And, 
therefore, I think that it is only fair. And if 
we don’t make available the things that he 
needs for his own security, he’s going to 
find them someplace else. 

Q. Could I—— 

Q. Sir—— 

Q. Can I follow up on that, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. One of the most damaging things— 
charges, though, it seems to me, that King 
Hussein made was to, in effect, say that 
your administration and some previous ones 
as well have not been honest brokers in the 
Middle East. How do you respond to that? 

The President. Well, | read what he said 
in the interview, but then I also saw him on 
television last Sunday. And I thought that 
there was a sort of withdrawal from some of 
what had been cited as more extreme state- 
ments. But I do know this: We’ve had a 
friendship, and I think he and his country 
are essential to peace in the Middle East. 
And we're not going to give up that goal 
very lightly. 


Superfund Program 
Q. Mr. President, last week EPA Adminis- 
trator Ruckelshaus said that, while in princi- 
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ple the administration supports reauthoriz- 
ing Superfund, nothing would be done until 
after the election. I’m wondering why the 
delay, and can people in towns that are 
contaminated with various chemicals like 
dioxin, such as Times Beach, be assured that 
there will be government help? 

The President. Well, I don’t know of 
anyone here that thinks that the Superfund 
is going to await the taking place of an 
election. Bill Ruckelshaus had made it plain 
to me that he’s determined to carry on with 
that program. 

Q. So, there will be—is there a plan or a 
deadline when the administration plans to 
come out and say at what level you will 
reauthorize Superfund? 

The President. Well, you caught me a 
little short on this one. Things have been 
going along over there—and very well— 
and I know that he’s been establishing him- 
self and getting these programs into oper- 
ation. And so, I just don’t know the basis for 
the question there, whether _ there’s 
some—— 

Mr. Speakes.' Mr. President, I’m not fa- 
miliar with it either. I think we’ll have to 
check into it—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Speakes. ——and get back to you 
then, because I don’t—I’m not—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Speakes. ——even familiar with 
Ruckelshaus’ statement. 

Q. Thank you. 


Presidential Campaign 


Q. Mr. President, have you given any 
thought to your campaign yet—I mean, 
whether you'll campaign differently against 
Mr. Mondale and Mr. Hart, should one or 
the other be the nominee? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think it’ll make 
much difference who the other fellow is. 
I’ve always preferred campaigning on the 
basis of what we’ve done and what we 
intend to do, looking to the future with 
positive, new ideas. 

Q. Who would you sooner face? 

The President. What? 

Q. Who would you sooner face? 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 
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The President. 1 won’t answer that. I’m 
not going to help them out. [Laughter] 
They’re going to have to make that choice 
themselves. 

Q. “Looking to the future with positive, 
new ideas” sounds like Gary Hart. 

The President. What? It did? 

Q. Do you—{laughter|—— 

The President. | don’t know. 

Q. Do you envision a run against him 
more than Mondale at this point? 

The President. No, I was just talking— 
that my idea of a campaign is to give the 
balance sheet on what we’ve done, what 
we’ve accomplished, and what we intend to 
do if given the opportunity to go forward 
on this. And I think we’ve got a lot of 
things to be proud of, things that are drasti- 
cally different. Very few of you have real- 
ized that for the last 3 years, unlike the last 
50, there haven’t been arguments going on 
in Washington about whether or not and 
what to spend additional money on. The 
arguments have been on where do we cut. 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve called—to follow 
up with another political question, if I 
may—you’ve called Mondale, “Vice Presi- 
dent Malaise” in the past, I believe. And if 
it’s fair—I wonder if it is fair to blame him 
for the mistakes of the Carter administra- 
tion, and if so, are there any mistakes in 
your administration that you’d attribute to 
George Bush? 

The President. [Laughing] No, and be- 
lieve me, George has been a working part- 
ner in this administration. I think probably 
more so than most other Vice Presidents 
that I can recall. 

I don’t recall actually tying his name to 
that. I have talked about that—all that talk 
of malaise back at a time when they were 
trying to explain our economic problems as 
being blamed on the people. 

Q. He was the suspect target, I guess, of 
your—— 

The President. Oh, well, no, I haven't 
been targeting anyone. I’ve been talking 
about—we came here with a whole policy 
of government that we inherited: that had 
been on one path of growth in government, 
constant increasing of the amount of earn- 
ings that we took away from the people for 
government, government doing more and 
more things—and many of them that were 
not government’s proper province. And we 


set out to streamline this somewhat. We set 
out to give the economy a chance and give 
the people a chance out there. And I think 
it’s worked. 

We have the greatest decline in unem- 
ployment in more than 30 years. I believe 
we have an economic improvement that 
is—it’s on a solid basis and not just a tempo- 
rary quick fix, an artificial stimulant, which 
has been characteristic of seven previous 
recessions since World War II. 

I'm proud of what we’ve done with 
regard to the military. We have the highest 
percentage of high school graduates in our 
military today than we have ever had in the 
history of this country, and that includes 
back when we had the draft, which was an 
all-encompassing sweep that took in every- 
body. We have 91 percent of our personnel 
out there—are high school graduates. And 
there’s a morale, there’s a readiness that I 
think is something the people of this county 
have every reason and right to be proud of. 


Domestic Programs 


Q. Mr. President, I’ve often wondered, 
we see the charge made very often, and 
usually by opponents of yours, that your ad- 
ministration is the administration of the 
wealthy, that you don’t have much sensitiv- 
ity for poor folks, for minorities, and so 
forth. I’m sure you’re familiar with all these 
charges; they've been made over and over 
again. I was just curious as to how does that 
make you feel? I mean, what do you feel 
about that? Does that disturb you, does that 
bother you, does that—— 

The President. It frustrates me, yes. And 
it is a part of what Gary was talking about a 
little while ago. It’s a perception, and it’s a 
perception that is based absolutely on false- 
hoods. We can turn to any area of the soci- 
ety we want to, and we will find out that 
none of those things are true. 

Was reducing 12%-percent inflation and 
bringing it down to around 3 percent—was 
that more beneficial to the rich than it was 
to the lower income person who had to 
spend the bulk of their income, didn’t have 
any to put aside? A fellow in 1979 that was 
making $5,000 a year, which would leave 
him pretty poor, by the end of 1980—in 
just those 2 years, his $5,000 would only 
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buy what $4,000 would have bought before 
simply because of inflation. 

We tripled the taxes in the decade or so 
before we got here. The personal earn- 
ings—well, let me give a figure, not just 
personal earnings. In the last several years 
before we got here, there were three in- 
creases in the grants to people on the pro- 
gram Aid for Dependent Children, and at 
the end of the three increases they were 
poorer and had less purchasing power than 
they had before the increases went into 
effect—because of inflation. And, of course, 
the increase in taxes, as I say, well, they 
doubled in the last 4 or 5 years before we 
came here. 

Q. But the priority was cutting govern- 
ment spending, was cutting programs. The 
administration wasn’t saying, “We want to 
go out and help all these people.” I mean it 
was—— 

The President. No, but we did—— 

Q. The emphasis—— 

The President. All right. 

Q. Maybe the perception is because of 
the emphasis. 

The President. Well, wait a minute. 
Here’s what we did. Many of those pro- 
grams had become so encrusted, the admin- 
istration so big, that the Federal Govern- 
ment was paying a tremendous fee for 
every dollar that it delivered to a needy 
person. The things we were trying to cut 
was not the dollar to the needy person; it 
was the sometimes $2 it took to deliver that 
to him. 

On the other hand, we also found people 
in these programs that had no justification 
for being there. When people were earning 
above 150 percent of the poverty level, as 
much as up to 180 percent, and still being 
declared eligible for these programs, we felt 
something had to be done. And we redi- 
rected those programs toward those who 
were truly needy. And today, we are feed- 
ing more people; we are taking care of 
more people; we are funding more students 
going to college than ever before in our 
history. 

We are giving more food stamps to more 
people than we were ever giving in our 
history. And yet, we got 800-and-some thou- 
sand people off of food stamps. But we in- 
creased the number—total number that 
were getting food stamps. But the 800,000 
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or more—it was around 860,000—those 
people were of an income that was above a 
level in which their neighbors should have 
been contributing to their welfare. 

Q. I don’t want to—but you say it frus- 
trates you, and there has to be a way to 
counter this, to change it. How would you 
go about changing this perception? 

The President. Well, I'm hopeful. As the 
campaign goes on, we’ll tell the truth. And 
you see, so far, it’s just been a constant 
drumbeat from the other side, the fairness 
issue, and that somehow our tax program 
benefited the rich, not those at the lower 
level of income. And yet, the very people 
saying this have been fighting and fighting 
to get us to cancel indexing. Well, if you 
canceled indexing, the penalty for canceling 
it would run about 2-percent increase in 
taxes for the person at $100,000. It would 
be a 9-percent increase for the person at 
$10,000. Now, does that make us the ad- 
ministration of the wealthy or the rich? 

The truth of the matter is in everything 
from college loans to grant programs to 
food stamps, we took programs that were 
benefiting people who really should not be 
dependent on government, and we redi- 
rected that money to the people of true 
need. And actually, with all of this supposed 
cuts in budgets, no, all we’ve done—all 
we've been able to do is reduce the rate of 
increase in spending. We’re spending more. 
We’re just not spending as much more. 

And if we had stuck to the budgets of our 
predecessor, his—you know, how you have 
to project now under the law several years 
ahead—if we had stuck to his projected 
budgets, today’s deficit would be $191 bil- 
lion more than it is. 

Q. There are 3 or 4 more million—3 or 4 
million more people below the poverty 
level now according to the Census Bureau’s 
figures than there were when you took 
office. How does that—— 

The President. Not than when we took 
office. The recent survey that was widely 
touted was from 1979 to 1982. 

Q. *82, right. 

The President. Well, 1982 we'd just start- 
ed—because when you take office in 1981, 
you take office inheriting the budget al- 
ready in place and the programs already in 
place from your predecessor. 
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Now, our program for economic recovery 
had just begun in 1982 to be phased in, but 
we had that great further dip in the 1970 
and ’80 recession in July of 1981. Not one 
bit of our program was in place when that 
big fall into 10.8-percent unemployment 
and so forth, when that took place. So, of 
course, there are more people in poverty in 
that particular year. But the decline—or the 
increase, I should say, in the number of 
people living in poverty that began back in 
"79 and ’80—we weren’t even here yet. 
And in ’81 we were here, but as I say, the 
budget and the programs were already in 
place. So, it is frustrating to try and answer 
all these. 

What I’m going to be interested in seeing 
is where is the—what is the number of 
people living in poverty in 1983 once the 
recovery was underway. The truth is, if 
they wanted to even go back farther, back 
in the sixties, the early sixties, we had fewer 
people living below the poverty line than 
we had in the later sixties after the great 
war on poverty got underway. And there 
has been from that moment on a steady 
increase in the level of poverty right on up 
to the figures that were used—the 1979, ’82 
figures. 

Mr. Speakes. We've got time for one 
more. Take Jerry. 


Federal Budget Deficits 


Q. Thank you. Mr. President, could I ask 
a question on the deficit? You’ve proposed a 
downpayment on the deficit, but that still 
would leave you with pretty large budget 
deficits—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. ——and I wonder if the choices on a 
second downpayment aren’t going to 
become more difficult. Business Week mag- 
azine has proposed, and I wonder if you 
could react to their suggestions on how to 
reduce the deficit—I found them interest- 
ing—that some cuts in social security and 
medicare, which would be sensitive; slow- 
ing the defense buildup, which you'd rather 
not do; slashing farm supports, which could 
be politically dangerous; cutting State and 
city aid some more; cutting Federal pen- 
sions and raising taxes on the middle class. 
Do you reject all of those, or do you—— 

The President. [Laughing] Quite a few of 
them, yes, I do, quite a few. Now, we have, 


part of our own proposal is a freeze on farm 
payments, as you know. But that was be- 
cause the 1981 farm bill, when it was 
passed, was based on what they had project- 
ed would be a much higher inflation rate. 
And so, we’re spending in the farm pro- 
gram several times more than we should 
have been spending. 

No, what I said, this is a downpayment, 
because the structural changes, the things 
such as the Grace commission, their recom- 
mendations, these are going to take really 
bipartisan approach and study, because 
these are—your deficit was made up of half 
recession and half structural; that structural 
thing was built in. That was the automatic 
increases that just took place, as every year 
went by; and the Congress didn’t have to 
increase them, they were there. 

Now, we need structural reform. The re- 
covery has already had some reductions of 
our own estimates of the deficit. As you 
know, last summer were estimating above 
$200 billion, and suddenly it is down sizably 
more than that—down around 180. That is 
the recovery that’s doing that. Now, that 
will continue as the recovery continues— 
I’ve got to stop saying recovery. Some of 
the leading economists in the country have 
contacted me and said I should no longer 
use that word, because we’re beyond recov- 
ery; we are now into expansion. So, the ex- 
pansion will continue. 

But the structural part will remain a 
threat until we deal with it. And this is 
where, as I say, I think that we, not only in 
those commission reports but everything 
else—we must look at structural reforms 
that can be made that will leave govern- 
ment doing what government is intended 
to do—for example, some of the savings 
that we made, by way of things we call 
block grants. 

As Governor I came here knowing that in 
California the categorical grants, where the 
Federal Government gave the State of Cali- 
fornia x amount of money for a certain pro- 
gram, and then told us right down to the 
smallest “‘t’”” how we could use that money 
and what must be done with it. Well, it 
didn’t meet our priorities. Maybe it met the 
next State’s priorities, but ours were differ- 
ent, and then someone else’s were differ- 
ent. And so, I came here conceiving this 
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idea of let’s put the money for general pur- 
pose in block grants and turn them over to 
the States and localities, and give them the 
ability to administer these as they know 
they will be most efficient. And this al- 
lowed—there again, the money that was 
being saved in reducing these amounts— 
was the administrative overhead that was 
being eliminated. And we must do more of 
this. 

Even when a mayor tells you that a pro- 
gram with regard to transportation for the 
handicapped, the way the government, the 
Federal Government, forced it on him—so 
costly that he, he could have sent taxicabs 
for every handicapped person that needed 
transportation and been money ahead—if 
he’d been allowed to do that. It wouldn’t 
have cost as much as it did doing it the way 
the Federal Government said they had to 
do it. 

So, these are the type of structural re- 
forms that are just waiting to be imple- 
mented. 

Q. In the second administration? 

The President. What? 

Q. In a second Reagan administration? 

The President. Yes. 


School Prayer Amendment 


Q. Are you going to get a prayer amend- 
ment in the second administration? 

The President. I'm going to try. And here 
again—— 

Q. We didn’t ask you about that. Could 
you just tell us—— 

The President. What? 

Q. The prayer amendment in 
Senate—the defeat in the Senate—— 

The President. Well, we got a majority. A 
majority were for it, but we didn’t get the 
two-thirds. But here again, could I take ad- 
vantage of you—I know Larry says we're 
through—let me take advantage of you, 
though, for one thing. And maybe the 
media in some ways has helped with this— 
certainly in the editorial pages. 

I’ve talked to Senators, and who voted 
against this—and so caused its not getting 
the two-thirds—and was amazed to find 
that their reason for voting against it was 
they felt that they were voting against 
where government was going to mandate 
school prayer on the schools. And there was 
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nothing of the kind. That isn’t what we had 
before the Supreme Court decision. 

When I was going to six elementary— 
different elementary schools in 8 years, be- 
cause my father moved around so much— 
and it was taken for granted that there was 
no ban on prayer in schools. But we didn’t 
have concerted prayer. Oh, I can remem- 
ber a few times when some classmate was 
ill or some student’s mother was very ill, 
and the teacher might say, “Let’s all pray 
for the recovery,” so-forth, things of that 
kind. 

All the amendment we proposed would 
do would be to say, if the schools want to, 
that’s up to them. It’s permitted. The Con- 
stitution does not deny them the right. 
What we did specify was that, no, they 
couldn’t write a prayer, and, no, they 
couldn’t dictate a specific prayer or dictate 
a method of doing this. They didn’t have to 
do it at all if they didn’t want to—and many 
of the schools, as I say, that I attended 
didn’t, other than in occasions of this kind. 
And for Senators who are up there in the 
debate to be so convinced that what they 
were voting against was an order, a man- 
date on the schools—we just wanted to give 
the authority back to the schools to do what 
they wanted to do. 

Q. They missed the boat. 

The President. So, we'll try to make it 
more— 

Q. They missed the boat? 

The President. What? 

Q. They missed the boat? 

The President. They just didn’t under- 
stand it. And we got the majority vote this 
afternoon, but it wasn’t a two-thirds, so—a 
constitutional amendment requires the two- 
thirds. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. All right. 

Q. We didn’t have those problems in my 
school. We prayed all the time—it was 
Catholic. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, yes. 


Note: The interview began at 4:45 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Those 
interviewing the President included Jerry 
Watson of the Chicago Sun-Times, Gary 
Schuster of the Detroit News, Andrew 
Miller of the Kansas City Star, Frank Au- 
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kofer of the Milwaukee Journal, David 
Phelps of the Minneapolis Tribune, Paul 
Bedar of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
Tom Ottenad of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 21. 
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I have to explain something, confess to 
something, here, that I came around to the 
wrong side here where I was supposed to 
sit, and was directed over to this side, but 
coming in this short aisle, I realized that if I 
came directly this way, I had to turn left. 
[Laughter] So, I did it backward. 

But I’ve come here and asked for permis- 
sion to talk to you this morning—and I ap- 
preciate this opportunity—on the so-called 
downpayment that we have come together 
on, some of your colleagues and ourselves, 
and the importance of it. 

As you know, in the State of the Union 
address, I had asked for a possibility of a 
bipartisan group from both Houses of the 
Congress that we could get together, and 
without polarizing or making it an election 
issue, that we could come to an agreement 
on a downpayment—called a downpayment 
because we realize that there is nothing 
that we can do, right now and in this short 
span, to completely resolve the ongoing 
deficit problem. But that doesn’t mean 
there aren’t things that we can do over the 
long range, looking to a date possible when 
we will have a balanced budget. And that’s 
why I continue to hope that we can con- 
vince everyone of the need for a constitu- 
tional amendment that will make a bal- 
anced budget mandatory. 

It seemed that we couldn’t get the coop- 
eration we sought in trying to come to that 
bipartisan position. So, with your leader- 
ship—Howard Baker, Ted Stevens, and 
John Tower, and Pete Domenici, and Bob 
Dole, Mark Hatfield, Jake Garn, and Paul 
Laxalt—we did, in a series of meetings, 
move to and come to agreement on this 


plan which would call for $43 billion over a 
3-year period in savings in the domestic 
side of the budget, $57 billion in budget 
authority in the defense budget, and $48 
billion in increased revenues, but without a 
tax increase as to rates. We believe that 
there are loopholes, there are provisions in 
the tax law that, in some instances, say, are 
unfair generally, or some can take advan- 
tage—unintended advantage of them. And 
in looking at these, we believe that this sum 
of money was possible. 

Now, we know that there are others. 
Your colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle, who want—or profess to want—a re- 
duction of the deficit, but they would put 
the major emphasis on defense and increas- 
ing taxes and increasing tax rates. 

We believe that this is a good package. 
Let me just say that—I have to say that I 
believe the cuts that we’re proposing in de- 
fense will mean a slowdown in what we’re 
trying to accomplish. But I don’t believe it’s 
unacceptable—that it isn’t enough to over- 
come the need for us to deal with this defi- 
cit problem. 

Now, I know that we’re hearing all sorts 
of things about the deficit, and I think it’s 
wonderful that suddenly after all these 40- 
odd years in which our opponents had the 
majority in both Houses of the Congress, 
and during which time we virtually without 
exception had deficits, literally as a matter 
of policy—that they have now decided that 
we should share and that the deficits are 
ours. Well, we don’t want them. So, what 
we're going to try to do is get rid of them. 

I think that as an issue, it’s going to be 
rather difficult for those who have, as I say, 
participated deliberately in a policy of defi- 
cit spending that accounted for virtually a 
trillion dollars in national debt before we 
got here, to now turn around and say to 
those of us who have been asking for reduc- 
tions in spending in these last 3 years—and 
have only gotten about half of what we 
askéd for—to now say that we are responsi- 
ble for these, when, at the same time, we 
are the ones who are asking for a balanced 
budget amendment, and they are the ones 
who are resisting that. 

But I do hope that we can be bipartisan 
to the extent that there will be well-mean- 
ing legislators on the other side of the aisle 
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who see the necessity for getting this down- 
payment. And then, as I indicated a 
moment ago, that there is further distance 
to go--then I believe that we must seriously 
study the structural changes that have to be 
made in government in order to come to 
that day of balanced budget. 

About half of the deficit, this vastly in- 
creased deficit, came about because of the 
added dip in the recession that took place 
in July of 1981—10.8-percent unemploy- 
ment and so forth. The other half was struc- 
tural. Now, the half that was due to the 
deficit is going away. It’s going away be- 
cause I have been hearing from some very 
noted economists who have contacted me 
on their own to tell me I should stop calling 
it an economic recovery. They said we have 
passed the recovery stage; we are now in 
economic expansion. And some of the fig- 
ures certainly bear that out—the most 
recent one, the flash estimate 7.2 percent 
for this quarter of growth in the gross na- 
tional product; what has been happening 
with unemployment. 

I just received some figures yesterday. 
The automobile industry, which was in such 
dire straits when we came here in 1981, has 
added some 83,000 more employees work- 
ing today in the automobile industry than 
were working in 1981 in that industry 
when we came here. Their rate in the in- 
dustry now of unemployment is 5.9 per- 
cent, which is well below the 7.1 percent 
national average. But there are figures—all 
of these things—the retail sales, the person- 
al income, the housing starts—everything 
indicates this recovery that we’re having. 
So, that part, that half of the deficit is being 
taken care of. 

It is up to us now to face up to the struc- 
tural, built-in causes of deficit and look 
toward a long-term change in that structure 
to where we can have government under 
control. Now, I know we want to run and 
say, “Stop the presses” or “I have a story 
that'll crack this town wide open” or some- 
thing if I say what I’m going to say, and I 
will, and that is: I’ve dug in my heels on 
taxes. I want you to know that if—first of all 
and this third part of the downpayment, the 
$150 billion downpayment—the $48 billion 
in added revenue—if an effort is made and 
is successful enough to reach my desk, that 
attempts, first of all, to get that without 
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keeping the promise for the spending cuts, 
I will veto. I will veto also if there’s an 
effort made to increase rates. 

But I will say at the same time, if when 
we have finally brought government down 
to the percentage of the gross national 
product that government is taking, and we 
believe ourselves and can honestly say this 
is the minimum—this is as far as we can go, 
and this is now the cost of government if 
we're to do the things that are required of 
us—and if that figure then is still above the 
percentage of gross national product we’re 
taking in revenues, then I would be the first 
one to say we would have to adjust to meet 
this standard of government. I happen to 
believe that there’s a good chance that will 
not be necessary if we do what we should 
do with regard to shrinking the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

So, I think I’ve covered the point here, 
except that I believe, in this year particular- 
ly, it is absolutely essential that we appear 
as—the group of us, your leadership and 
ourselves—that we appear united in our de- 
termination to get this package and stand 
together. And I think it will benefit all of us 
very much in every way. It will not only be 
good government; it will be good politics. 

So, I know that we’re going to have a 
chance to visit a little bit, so I'll sit down. 
I’ve said enough. 


Note: The President spoke aj 11:24 a.m. in 
the Old Senate Chamber of the Capitol. 
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Thank you. Thank you very much. Well, 
Jack and Bob, I want, to thank you very 
much for this opportunity and making it 
possible. I’ve come down here to talk to you 
about our $150 billion downpayment and 
try and—if I can—express the importance 
that we place on it, how essential I think it 
is that we all stand together in this particu- 
lar time. And I would like to commend at 
the same time, Bob Michel, Trent Lott, and 
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Silvio Conte, and Barber Conable, and Del 
Latta, and their colleagues in the Senate for 
our coming together as we have on this 
$150 billion downpayment—working _to- 
gether. And we did have consensus on this. 

I think we have to remember with all 
that’s going on where we were 3 years ago: 
the inflation rates, the interest rates, the 
economy that had faltered so badly. Every- 
one seemed to think that when the bottom 
kind of fell out a little further in July of 
1981, that that was the recession. They’re 
forgetting a little bit that some of us cam- 
paigned in 1980 in areas where employ- 
ment—unemployment, was over 20 per- 
cent. I remember being castigated by some 
because I referred to the situation then as a 
depression, not a recession. And when they 
took me on and said that technically it 
wasn’t, if you will remember, I said that a 
recession is when your neighbor’s out of 
work, and a depression is when you're out 
of work. And there were a lot of the people 
I was talking to who were out of work. 

But I promise you that in this we’re not 
going to play politics with the economy, 
and we’re not going to take risks with our 


national security in what we do with regard 


to the defense budget. But today, the 
change that has come about in these 3 
years, I’ve had some letters recently from 
well-known, nationally known economists 
who have criticized me for continuing to 
refer to what we have today as an economic 
recovery. They said, “We are past recovery. 
This is economic expansion.” 

Well, the latest figures for this quarter 
are 7.2-percent growth in the gross national 
product. There has never been a recovery 
in the seven preceding recessions since 
World War II of that level. But at the same 
time, I don’t think it’s overheated. And I 
think it’s a solid one because it has been 
based on solid practices. It hasn’t been a 
quick fix with flooding the money market 
and artificial stimulants of spending pro- 
grams and which we know seven times pre- 
viously resulted in another and worse reces- 
sion just 2 or 3 years after the one that we 
had come out of. 

Our package calls for $43 billion in do- 
mestic savings. It calls for $57 billion in 
defense savings. This is in authority—I’m 
not talking, now, the outlays; I’m talking 
the budget authority. And it calls for $48 


billion in increased revenues. Now let me 
hasten to say this does not represent a tax 
rate increase. This is finding provisions in 
the tax laws and some loopholes which we 
would be justified in closing even if there 
were no deficit to be handled. 

But this is a downpayment, $150 billion 
over 3 years, at the same time that the 
Treasury Department is going forward with 
a study on how we might be able to sim- 
plify and broaden the tax base, and even be 
possible to reduce the rates at the same 
time; a tax program that possibly could 
catch that $100 billion in revenue that is 
now being denied us and that is legitimate 
revenue because it is people who actually 
owe the tax and are not paying it at all. 

I will tell you now that if anyone sends to 
me the tax package of this $150 [billion] 
and has not given us at the same time the 
spending cuts, I will veto the tax package. 

Now, we believe that all these things are 
possible. But we also believe that then, with 
the Grace commission reports that we 
have—and, incidentally, some of those 
Grace commission recommendations are re- 
sponsible for some of the cuts that are in 
here, including in defense. As a matter of 
fact, Cap Weinberger and his team cut $16 
billion out of their proposed budget—some 
of it was Grace commission findings that 
they found could be utilized—before he de- 
livered the first budget to us, and which our 
group now—the Republican group of Rep- 
resentatives, Senators, and we of the admin- 
istration—he had cut that much, and then 
we further reduced that, but with his—he 
was a part of the negotiations, and he 
agreed that we could do it. Now, we have 
to say it does slow, somewhat, what we 
think is necessary for national security, but 
not to the point of an unavoidable—or to a 
risk that we can’t take. It is not that much 
of a risk and with the necessity of getting 
control of the deficit. 

Now, let me, if I can, just touch on some- 
thing else with this deficit since it seems to 
be becoming a campaign issue already. And 
I’m a little astounded at how far out on a 
limb some of our opponents have gotten 
with this campaign use of the deficit. Be- 
cause are we to forget that for more than 
40 years they have dominated both Houses 
of the Congress, and for more than 40 
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years, deficit spending has been a deliber- 
ate part of their policy? How many of you, 
when you tried to protest, heard in the past 
that we didn’t have to worry about the na- 
tional debt, we owed it to ourselves?—and 
that deficit spending was necessary, and a 
little inflation was good for us, also; it main- 
tained prosperity? And those of us who kept 
saying, “It will one day catch us, and the 
bottom will fall out,” well, it has happened. 

Now, about half the deficit, the estimated 
big deficits, were the result of that further 
dip, plus what had gone before in the econ- 
omy, because half of the deficit is cyclical. 
Now, that is the part that is shrinking right 
now. The other half is structural, and you 
and I know it. It was built into government 
policy. You didn’t have to each year in- 
crease spending or anything, it was auto- 
matic. And it’ll be automatic and keep on 
going unless we do something about it. 

So, once this downpayment gets in place, 
that doesn’t mean we're finished. No. We’re 
going to go to work. And I hope it'll be a 
bipartisan study of what can be done to 
make the structural changes that must be 
made to let us control deficits and deficit 
spending. 

How can they claim that we are the ones 
that seemingly want deficit spending, when 
for 2 years we’ve been asking for a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit deficit spend- 
ing by the Federal Government, require a 
balanced budget, and they are the ones 
who are opposed to it? Now, I still believe 
that we should have that amendment to the 
Constitution. Granted, we would have to 
point to a year of implementation that we 
could foresee with what we could legiti- 
mately do without causing chaos and dis- 
ruption in bringing government spending 
down to the level of government revenues. 
And that we will proceed with. 

And with the 2,500 recommendations of 
the Grace commission—they will be a part 
of our study, what we’re going to try to do. 
But let me just point out some things. Re- 
cently, the figures were thrown at us that 
poverty has increased. And the period they 
chose to say that it increased was from 1979 
to 1982. Well, we weren’t here until 1981, 
and in 1981 we were still using their 
budget and their spending policies because 
you come in in the midst of a fiscal year. 
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The truth of the matter is we started an 
increase in the number of people living in 
poverty back in the late sixties and early 
seventies when the Great Society, the War 
on Poverty actually was implemented and 
got underway. And rather than decreasing 
poverty, it increased the number of people 
that were declared in poverty. 

Nineteen seventy-four—and many of you 
participated in it—there was a budget proc- 
ess that was passed for us to get control of 
the budget. And from 1974 when that was 
passed until 1981, the deficits totaled $560 
billion, on top of the almost—well, that 
made the almost trillion dollars that was 
here when we came. 

Now, I’m saying all of this to you, and I 
know that you agree because—— 

Q. Mr. President, the mike has gone off. 

The President. What? 

Q. Did somebody touch the mike out 
there? I think somebody touched the micro- 
phone. 

The President. You mean this went off? 

Q. Yes. Is it back on? 

The President. Well, I'll just talk louder, 
in case—there it is! [Laughter] All right. 

Well, again, I think if we all stick togeth- 
er and if we recognize that we’re not being 
unfair, that we’re feeding more people 
today who are hungry than have ever been 
fed, we’re providing more food stamps, we 
are sending more young people to college— 
40 percent of the people going to college 
today are going there with the aid of Feder- 
al grants, loans, and so forth. In other 
words, all of this talk about fairness and 
unfairness, they who want to cancel—as an 
aid to curing the deficit—want to cancel 
the tax indexing—and they say that would 
be fair—well, maybe you'd be interested in 
knowing that we figured out what would 
happen. 

The tax penalty in canceling the index 
would only amount to 2 percent additional 
tax for people at $100,000 a year. It would 
amount to a 9-percent tax increase for 
people at $10,000 a year. If you’re already 
in the upper brackets, indexing doesn’t do 
anything for you. 

We’re trying to help the people that are 
down there. The cuts that we’ve made in 
many of the social programs have been cuts 
in administrative overhead. I came here 
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with the knowledge, as previously having 
been a Governor, that there were a number 
of the social reforms here in which it cost 
the Federal Government $2 to deliver $1 to 
a needy person. And these are the things 
that—where we have been trying to cut 
and trying to bring some sense into govern- 
ment. And it’s what we’re continuing to try 
to do. 

More people are getting food stamps 
today than have ever gotten them. But 
there are 860,000 people who were getting 
them that are not getting them because we 
found they morally had no right to them. 
Their income was above 150 percent of 
poverty. 

So, we’ve got a story to tell, and I hope 
that we'll get out there and tell it to all of 
the people in this campaign. And it’s a story 
in which 12.4-percent interest—or inflation 
rates, are not fair to people at the bottom of 
the economic ladder. But I think that—not 
completely out of it, but 3 percent, and 
right now, only around 4-percent rates are 
a little more fair than 12.4. And this is what 
we've been achieving here. 

We have a solid recovery on its way. Let 
me just give you a couple more figures. I 
know I’ve gone over my time here, and I 
have to let you go, but let me just tell you 
that the automobile industry, the industry 
as a whole now has 83,000 more people 
working than were working in that industry 
when we came here in 1981. Their unem- 
ployment rate, believe it or not, in that in- 
dustry is now only 5.9 percent, as contrast- 
ed to the general average of 7.1. 

We could go on with the figures of that 
kind, of the housing starts, with the fact 
that on the cyclical part of the deficit, the 
further help that we’re going to be—that in 
the last 15 months, we’ve put 4,900,000 
more people into jobs in this country. Now, 
that hasn’t had time to have, really, the 
impact—only the first ones for the first 
year—but from here on, to have almost 5 
million more people, many of them no 
longer wards of the government, not get- 
ting unemployment insurance and food 
stamps and things of that kind, but working 
and paying taxes, we can see that the cycli- 
cal part of the deficit is being taken care of. 

When we, last August, told you that it 
looked like the deficit was going to be a 
little over $200 billion, and now it comes 


down to about 185—do you know how 
that happened? We couldn’t even project 
back then what the recovery was going to 
be, and then we found out that we got $15 
billion more in tax revenues from the re- 
duced rates than we had anticipated just a 
short a time ago as August to January. 

So, if we will stick together on that other 
part—the structural reforms that are 
needed—I think we’ll find it’s not only good 
government, it’s good politics. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee Room of the 
Rayburn House Office Building. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Representa- 
tives Jack F. Kemp and Robert H. Michel. 


United States Ambassador to 
The Gambia 





Nomination of Robert Thomas Hennemeyer. 
March 21, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Thomas Henne- 
meyer, of Illinois, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, as Ambassador to the Republic 
of The Gambia. He would succeed Larry 
Gordon Piper. 

Mr. Hennemeyer served in the United 
States Army in 1944-1946. He was an in- 
structor in the Chicago city high schools 
and Junior College in Chicago, Ill., in 1948- 
1952. In 1952 he entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice as program officer, Division of Exchange 
of Persons in the Department. He was Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Centers in Bremen (1952-1953), and princi- 
pal officer in Bremerhaven (1953-1954). In 
1954 he was Assistant United States Secre- 
tary to the Allied General Secretariat of the 
Allied High Commission in Bonn, and eco- 
nomic officer in Munich in 1954-1958. In 
the Department he was Assistant Chief of 
Protocol (1958) and desk officer in the 
Bureau of African Affairs (1958-1960). In 
1960-1961 he attended African area studies 
at Oxford University. He was Deputy Chief 
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of Mission in Dar es Salaam in 1961-1964, 
and faculty adviser at the Naval Academy 
in 1964-1965. In the Department he was 
Director of the Functional Personnel Pro- 
gram (1966-1967) and Special Assistant to 
the Director General of the Foreign Service 
(1967-1968). He was chief of the political 
section in Oslo (1968-1971) and Consul 
General in Dusseldorf (1971-1975). In 
1975-1976 he attended the senior seminar 
on foreign policy at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, and was Senior Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Consular Affairs in 
the Department in 1976-1978. He was 
Consul General in Munich in 1978-1980. In 
the Department he was Senior Inspector 
(1981), Executive Director, in the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Management 
(1981-1983), and Executive Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Management 
(1983-1984). 

Mr. Hennemeyer graduated from the 
University of Chicago (Ph. B., 1947; M.A.. 
1950). His foreign language is German. He 
was born December 1, 1925, in Chicago, Ill. 


National Transportation Safety Board 





Nomination of Patricia A. Goldman To Be a 
Member. March 21, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Patricia A. Goldman to be 
a member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1988. This is a reappointment. 

Ms. Goldman was a member of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board in 1979- 
1983 and served as Vice Chairman in 1982- 
1983. Previously she was executive director 
of the House Wednesday Group in 1971- 
1979. In 1964-1972 she served as a research 
assistant to the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress and later as legislative as- 
sistant on the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the 
War on Poverty of the Education and Labor 
Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. She also served as research con- 
sultant to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and as director of the manpower and pover- 
ty programs of that organization. In 1971 
she was legislative counsel for the National 
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League of Cities and for the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 

She graduated from Goucher College 
(B.A., 1964). She is married and resides in 
Washington, D.C. She was born March 22, 
1942, in Newton, NJ. 


National Single Parent Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5166. March 21, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Before they are eighteen, about half of 
our Nation’s children will have lived part of 
their lives with a single parent who strives 
to fill the role of both mother and father. 

Many single parents in America are 
making valiant efforts on behalf of their 
children under trying circumstances. 
Whether it is a deserted spouse forced to 
work and care for children simultaneously, 
or a spouse who is not receiving child sup- 
port that has been awarded by a court, or 
an unwed mother who has bravely foregone 
the all-too-available option of abortion, or a 
widow or widower, single parents deserve 
our recognition and appreciation for their 
demonstrated dedication to their young. 

At the same time, we should also recog- 
nize the vital and ongoing role a large per- 
centage of non-custodial parents play in the 
nurturing process of their offspring. Their 
sacrifices, devotion, and concern reflect the 
bonds of caring for those they have brought 
into this world. 

Single parents can and do provide chil- 
dren with the financial, physical, emotional, 
and social support they need to take their 
places as productive and mature citizens. 
With the active interest and support of 
friends, relatives, and local communities, 
they can do even more to raise their chil- 
dren in the best possible environment. 

The Congress, by H.J. Res. 200, has desig- 
nated March 21, 1984, as “National Single 
Parent Day” and has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of that day. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 21, 1984, as Nation- 
al Single Parent Day. I call on the people of 
the United States to recognize the contribu- 
tions single parents are making, sometimes 
under great hardships, to the lives of their 
children, and I ask that they volunteer their 
help, privately or through community orga- 
nizations, to single parents who seek it to 
meet their aspirations for their children. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:13 a.m., March 22, 1984] 


Visit of President Francois Mitterrand 


of France 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
March 22, 1984 





President Reagan. Mr. President, 
Madame Mitterrand, Mr. Foreign Minister, 
and distinguished guests: 

Nancy and I are pleased and honored to 
greet you and Madame Mitterrand. We wel- 
come you as a head of state who has dem- 
onstrated courage and decisiveness in the 
face of international challenges that test the 
character of Western leadership. We wel- 
come you, also, as the representative of the 
French people for whom all Americans 
share a special affection. 

We look out over the White House 
grounds, and we see evidence that the bond 
between us is deep and has stood the tests 
of time. There in the distance is the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, a tribute to America’s third 
President, a founder of our republic, an in- 
tellectual whose ideas were profoundly in- 
fluenced by his exposure to French philos- 
ophy and culture. It is not mere coinci- 
dence that this giant of American freedom 


was one of our first representatives to 
France. 

Mr. President, millions of people through- 
out the world admire and respect your 
country’s historic legacy. Today, under your 
leadership, France continues to be a major 
contributor to world stability and peace. In 
this cause, we stand together as two peoples 
who cherish liberty and two peoples com- 
mitted to humane and civilized values. 

Ours is not an easy task. As you have 
astutely noted: “Peace, like liberty, is never 
given, and the pursuit of both is a continual 
one. 

In Lebanon, we Americans are proud that 
we're part of a peacekeeping force working 
together at great risk to restore peace and 
stability to that troubled land. We will 
always remember that in this gallant and 
humanitarian effort we stood shoulder to 
shoulder with your brave countrymen. 

Our nations, two great world powers, 
have responsibilities far beyond our own 
borders. Your influence is a force for good 
in the Middle East. You have drawn a line 
against aggression in Chad, and you’ve ex- 
tended assistance to other African nations 
seeking to preserve their security and 
better the lives of their peoples. These are 
but a few examples of the constructive 
global role that France is playing. 

Mr. President, the American people ap- 
plaud you and the people of France for 
your diligence and your courage. 

President Mitterrand, you come _ here 
fresh from a European Community summit 
meeting in Brussels. At this meeting and 
elsewhere you exerted your leadership as 
an advocate of greater European unity. I 
am most eager to discuss with you our bi- 
lateral concerns and also those economic, 
social, and political issues of significance to 
Europe as a whole. America continues to 
support a strong and united Europe. The 
European democracies are, through the 
North Atlantic Alliance, anchoring the 
mutual defense of our common freedom. 
Today, as in years past, our own liberty 
relies heavily on the good will and shared 
sense of purpose among those people in the 
world who enjoy freedom. Victor Hugo’s 
words still ring true. “It is through fraterni- 
ty,” he said, “that liberty is saved.” Clearly, 
Mr. President, if those who love liberty 
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stand together strong in resolve, freedom 
will not only survive, it will prevail. 

Symbolic of our friendship, this summer 
America will greet the first contingent of 
French experts coming to New York to aid 
in the restoration of the Statue of Liberty. 
This year we will begin celebrating the cen- 
tennial of that lady of light. That magnifi- 
cent gift, a beacon of liberty for all man- 
kind, is a lasting reminder of that precious 
heritage that we, the French and American 
people, share. 

Mr. President, I’m pleased that your visit 
will include travel to parts of America that, 
as President of France, you have not yet 
been able to visit. You’ve already seen a 
good part of our east coast, especially the 
tidewater section of Virginia which you vis- 
ited during the celebration of the French 
and American alliance at Yorktown, and 
again when we met with summit colleagues 
at Williamsburg. 

This week you will go further south to 
the dynamic city of Atlanta; later, north to 
Pittsburgh. Then you will also journey to 
America’s heartland, the Midwest, the farm 
country, for a firsthand look at American 
agriculture. And you will travel to the 
American west coast and visit our home 
State of California. There, innovations in 
energy and electronics, spurred by tax in- 
centives that reward personal initiative and 
risk-taking, are paving the road to the 21st 
century and a new era of high technology. 

It’s comforting to know that no matter 
what changes technology brings to our way 
of living, the good will between our peoples 
will remain solid and lasting. America is de- 
lighted that you have set this week aside to 
be with us as a friend. 

During your visit to Washington, Nancy 
and I look forward to deepening our per- 
sonal relationship with you and Madame 
Mitterrand and with your colleagues. We 
offer you a warm welcome and our best 
wishes for a rewarding and memorable 
visit. 

President Mitterrand. Mr. 
Madame, ladies and gentlemen: 

My visit today is taking place between 
two anniversaries—that of the Treaties of 
Versailles in Paris last September, and the 
anniversary of the Allied landings in Nor- 
mandy in 2 months time. Now, I may say 
that this is perhaps a case where chance has 
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been on our side, but I think that there is 
more than this. There is something symbol- 
ic. And, in fact, there is no such thing as 
chance in the history of peoples of the 
world. There is, however, something that is 
called destiny. And our destiny is indeed a 
common destiny. 

And so I think it is natural that my first 
thoughts should go to the Americans and 
the French, brothers in arms, who from 
Yorktown all the way through the ages to 
Beirut have, in fact, shed their blood to- 
gether. And history shows that these sacri- 
fices have never been made in vain, be- 
cause their purpose was not to conquer nor 
to achieve power, but to defend freedom. 

Now, despite all this, perhaps our two 
peoples do not yet know each other well 
enough. And so there is sometimes, shall we 
say, room for certain uncertainties. Now, 
after having had conversations with your- 
self, Mr. President, I will have the opportu- 
nity of spending 5 days traveling through 
the country in order to see again places that 
I’ve learned to know in the last 38 years 
since my first visit to this country, but also 
to get a better understanding of the dynam- 
ic qualities of the country, the great diversi- 
ty of the United States, its culture and its 
modernness. 

But my ambition is also to show you— 
during my visit and during our conversa- 
tions on world affairs and the affairs that 
concern our two countries—I want you to 
see the true picture of France: France, 
which is, all right, a country of tradition, 
but is also a country of economic and tech- 
nological power that is looking towards the 
future; and France that is preparing herself 
with determination for the world of the 
future that the next few years are going to 
bring to us; France, which is a constant ally 
that can be counted upon and which in- 
tends to bring her own original contribution 
to the quest for peace and the pursuit or 
the resumption of development, because re- 
lations between our two countries obviously 
cannot only be a matter of celebrating our 
glorious past. 

Our main concern in 1984 must surely be 
the question of security in Europe and rela- 
tions between the East and the West and 
also between the North and South, which 
we'll be talking about. 
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And here the firm and clear orientations 
that I have given to French diplomacy are 
known to yourself and to your administra- 
tion and to our friends throughout the 
world and based on the basic idea of unfail- 
ing loyalty to our friends and the concept of 
the balance of forces worldwide and in 
Europe. Firmness and determination are in- 
dispensable qualities, but they must go to- 
gether with keeping the dialog open, par- 
ticularly with the Eastern bloc. 

Now, France is strong, independent, and 
sure of herself and, therefore, is willing and 
prepared and determined to dialog with ev- 
eryone on all subjects. And France, sure of 
her own citizens, is, as I say, open within 
her means to a discussion on all matters 
while being always loyal to her friends. But 
there are other important tasks that we 
have to tackle jointly and which are essen- 
tial for the balance and the equilibrium of 
the world. 

Now, it is true, we recognize that the 
upturn, the economic circumstances in the 
United States and the presence of American 
diplomacy worldwide—all this creates fa- 
vorable conditions for a recovery of world 
affairs in all sense of the tern. And it is true 
that the serious dangers that were threaten- 
ing the international financial system last 
year have been able to be met. But our 
efforts must never be relinquished in such 
areas. 

And yet, despite all this that we have 
achieved, I think the main task is still ahead 
of us. We must consolidate what has been 
achieved, which is still fragile. We must 
push back the frontiers of poverty, which 
remain in so many regions of the world the 
true, the genuine roots of war. And we 
must guard ourselves against too much in- 
difference—any indifference towards the 
Third World, in particular. We must re- 
member that the Third World is in the 
same universe, although in difficult condi- 
tions, as ourselves. And what will happen, 
the future of the Third World is something 
that of course depends on them, but also on 
us. 

So you appreciate, Mr. President, that we 
have so many tasks to perform together. I 
don’t think, though, it is likely that our 
friendship will have much opportunity of 
remaining idle for very long. We have nu- 
merous tasks to perform. 


Now, Mr. President, Madame, I am really 
happy to be here, in front of the White 
House, in this city of Washington, in this 
garden, in these places which mean so very 
much to all of us. For you and I this will be 
another of our meetings, and we have 
always been able to communicate among 
each other concerning our plans and proj- 
ects. And it is my earnest wish that this visit 
should establish yet closer ties of friendship 
and fraternity between us, because I think 
that that would be the best way of ensuring 
even speedier progress towards that region 
of the heart, perhaps, where liberty exists. 
We're moving in that direction, but we still 
have some road to follow. 

Now, Mr. President, how can I end these 
remarks, these first remarks that I’m 
making here on American soil? Well, I wish 
to say to all those who are here, all those 
who are present all over the United States, 
I wish to extend, and in English, my warm- 
est greetings to the great American people. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:12 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Mitterrand was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Mitterrand spoke in French, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 
Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met in the Oval Office. They then 
went to the Cabinet Room for a meeting 
with U.S. and French officials. 


Nomination of Edwin Meese III To Be 
Attorney General 





Statement by the President. 
March 22, 1984 





I support Ed Meese’s request to the At- 
torney General for the appointment of an 
Independent Counsel. I know that an im- 
partial, prompt, and thorough inquiry will 
demonstrate the high level of integrity and 
dedication which have marked Ed’s long 
career of public service. I will not withdraw 
his nomination for the position of Attorney 
General. 
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He has been my trusted colleague for 17 
years. He will remain as my Counsellor to 
the President until confirmed. I am confi- 
dent that the results of an independent in- 
quiry will permit the Senate to confirm rap- 
idly his nomination. 


Note: On the same day, Mr. Meese sent a 
letter to Attorney General William French 
Smith requesting that the Attorney General 
recommend the appointment of an Inde- 
pendent Counsel to investigate the allega- 
tions raised before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee which relate to Mr. Meese. 


National Social Work Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5167. March 22, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


It is appropriate that Americans express 
our appreciation to the many thousands of 
dedicated men and women in all parts of 
our Nation who have devoted their lives to 
helping those in need. For more than a cen- 
tury, social workers have been committed 
to the betterment and general welfare of all 
our society. They have helped implement 
social services with creativity, resourceful- 
ness, and true professionalism. 

It is within our local communities that 
the real contribution to the welfare of our 
citizens is made. Those closest to the prob- 
lem—the social workers in State_and local 
governments, area agencies, and private 
and voluntary organizations—are usually 
the most qualified persons to decide what 
help is needed and the best way to provide 
it. In this way, they carry on and enhance 
our proud American heritage of neighbors 
helping neighbors, and people helping 
people. 

In recognition of the many contributions 
of the social work profession to the welfare 
of our society, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 112, has authorized and request- 
ed the President to proclaim the month of 
March 1984, as “National Social Work 
Month.” 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of March 1984, 
as National Social Work Month. I ask all our 
citizens to join in this recognition and to 
search their hearts for ways in which they 
too can help their fellow Americans. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:29 p.m., March 22, 1984] 


National Safe Boating Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5168. March 22, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans increasingly look to the water 
for recreation and relaxation. This year, ap- 
proximately one-quarter of us will enjoy 
boating in one or more of its many and 
varied forms. Therefore, it is important that 
all those involved in recreational boating 
observe proper safety practices, know and 
obey rules of safe boating, and show courte- 
sy and consideration on the water. 

In addition, all boaters should wear per- 
sonal flotation devices while on the water. 
Seventy-five percent of those who died in 
boating accidents last year might have been 
saved had they worn these devices, accord- 
ing to United States Coast Guard instruc- 
tions. 

The theme of this year’s “National Safe 
Boating Week” emphasizes the dangers of 
combining alcohol consumption with boat 
operation. The use of alcohol and other in- 
toxicating substances is a major factor in 
boating accidents and fatalities. Boat opera- 
tors who drink impair their ability to recog- 
nize and react to hazards and thereby en- 
danger not only themselves but also others 
on the water. The use of even small 
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amounts of alcohol can significantly reduce 
an operator’s judgment and boat handling 
skills. This is particularly true as fatigue 
caused by sun, glare, noise, wind, and boat 
motion intensifies the effects of alcohol. 
Through the observance of “National Safe 
Boating Week, 1984,” Americans should be 
alerted to these dangers. 

In recognition of the need for boating 
safety, the Congress enacted the joint reso- 
lution of June 4, 1958 (36 U.S.C. 161), as 
amended, authorizing and requesting the 
President to proclaim annually the week 
commencing on the first Sunday in June as 
National Safe Boating Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
3, 1984, as National Safe Boating Week. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
Puerto Rico, the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa, and the Mayor of the District of 
Columbia to provide for the observance of 
this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of March 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:30 p.m., March 22, 1984] 


Visit of President Mitterrand of France 





Toasts at the State Dinner. March 22, 1984 





President Reagan. Mr. President, 
Madame Mitterrand, Mr. Foreign Minister, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Our evening together has rekindled some 
pleasant memories of warm June nights in 
the beautiful gardens of Versailles, of ob- 
serving the colorful and moving commemo- 
ration of the union of French and American 
forces at Yorktown, of the many distin- 
guished world leaders at Williamsburg just 
last year. Soon, I look forward to bringing 


home yet another memory in which Presi- 
dent Mitterrand will be a major part. 

We will meet later this year to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the landing of 
Allied Forces on the Normandy beaches 40 
years ago. That event tied the hearts of our 
people, and for all time sent a message to 
tyrants that free men are all citizens of the 
same land. 

Mr. President, your visit to America this 
week is yet another milestone in the 
common heritage and close association of 
our two freedom-loving nations. France was 
America’s first ally. The trust and confi- 
dence which have characterized our long 
relationship is undoubtedly an object of 
great envy throughout the world. France 
and America share many traditions. We 
have innumerable ties, cherished by our 
people, nurtured by our governments. 

Foremost among our ties is a profound 
commitment to democracy and liberty, a 
heritage inscribed in the Constitution of 
both our countries. These values lie at the 
heart of the Atlantic Alliance. And this com- 
mitment between the great democracies of 
Europe and North America has preserved 
peace for a longer period than any [other] 
in modern European history. 

Tonight I would like to reemphasize that 
the United States remains thoroughly com- 
mitted to the Western Alliance and to the 
defense of Europe. We seek peace and se- 
curity, and to that end, America also strives 
to achieve greater East-West dialog. We will 
continue to work for a more stable relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union—one that will 
lead to better understanding and a relaxing 
of existing tensions. 

This evening, while savoring the memo- 
ries of Lafayette and Rochambeau, of Jeffer- 
son and Franklin, we must also salute those 
contemporary figures who personify the 
richness of the bonds between us. I’m 
struck by how many of our guests here to- 
night share close ties to France and to 
French culture. Both our nations can be 
proud of our citizens whose work and cre- 
ativity have contributed so much to the 
quality of our lives and who are recognized 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

We share strong links of culture and com- 
merce. We engage in extensive scientific 
cooperation. And every day, we reap the 
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harvest of social, cultural, and educational 
interchanges. 

I’m particularly pleased that France and 
the United States are engaging in two new 
endeavors—an artists exchange program 
and a cooperation in environmental affairs. 
These agreements will greatly contribute to 
the cultural and scientific enrichment of 
our societies. 

Mr. President, today we had a frank dis- 
cussion of bilateral issues and also of those 
concerns of the European Community as a 
whole. And such dialog between us can 
only serve the interests of both our coun- 
tries. In the years ahead, Americans and 
Frenchmen will be as they always have 
been—proud and independent, but united 
together in the cause of freedom, security, 
and economic progress. All Americans are 
grateful for your friendship and appreciate 
the courageous stands France has taken 
throughout the world in the cause of liber- 
ty. 

When you return to your country, please 
take that message of our gratitude and ad- 
miration with you. In the meantime, we 
wish you a pleasant and worthwhile visit to 
the United States. 

So let us raise now a glass to the common 
purpose and the special friendship of 
France and the United States, and of Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand and his lovely 
wife, Danielle, our guests and our friends. 

President Mitterrand. Mr. President, 
Madame, ladies and gentlemen, dear 
friends: 

The President of the United States has 
just used two words. He said that our meet- 
ings were pleasant and fruitful, and I think 
that no better words could be chosen. 

Pleasant, our meetings have been, since 
this morning when we first got together 
from the very first moment. Thanks to 
yourself, Mr. President, and your wife, and 
all those who have contributed to make our 
visit so pleasant, we have enjoyed the 
warmest possible hospitality. And I’m speak- 
ing on behalf of myself and Mrs. Mitterrand 
and those accompanying me. At the same 
time, we have been able to engage in seri- 
ous conversation, but in a climate of friend- 
ship. And you have been, I think, particu- 
larly, if I may say so, nice to France, and 
this is particularly due to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and to you, Madame. You’re responsi- 
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ble for this—for the warmth of our recep- 
tion—and I want to thank you. 

Now, I hope also that our meetings will 
prove to be fruitful. We have, in fact, al- 
ready started discussing a number of as- 
pects of the life of this world we live in, and 
sometimes those aspects are somewhat 
tragic and, at any rate, dramatic. We have 
talked about war. We have tried to find 
ways of overcoming and preventing war 
and how it can be possible, perhaps, to de- 
velop the machinery to ensure that thing 
that is so difficult to achieve and is so mys- 
terious, perhaps—peace. ' 

We have, perhaps, not yet found the 
secret of the key to peace, but we are 
craftsmen working on the job, and we are 
looking and we are seeking for the secret 
and for the key. And I think our work will 
prove to be fruitful because, in any case, it 
is always fruitful and useful to compare the 
assessments of the world situation of two 
countries who are united by friendship, and 
such friendship that has existed for so long, 
for so many years, that it becomes just a 
natural way of life. And I think that that is 
the right way to talk together and, indeed, 
to do good work together. 

Now we have reached the end of the day 
and not the least pleasant moment of this 
very pleasant day. We have reached a 
moment of rest and a pleasant moment of 
relaxation; at the same time, a rich and 
useful conversation which, at the same 
time, carries with it the great pleasure, the 
warmth of just being together and, for a 
moment, forgetting perhaps the require- 
ments of our official ties and existence. 

And yet, the paradox is that this is still a 
state visit, as the diplomats call it, because 
President Reagan has invited the President 
of the French Republic. But all the same, 
tonight for a few hours we have perhaps 
been able to shed the mantle—the some- 
what heavy mantle of protocol and official 
ties and relations which we will, of course, 
resume very seriously tomorrow. But for 
the moment, we have a few hours just to 
live our life, and to live our life in a pleas- 
ant environment and, also, in a few mo- 
ments, in an artistic environment. 

Now, I will not recall here all the mo- 
ments of our common history that, of 
course, come to mind—the people, the 
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events that have led our two nations 
throughout the years and centuries of histo- 
ry to the situation that we are in today in 
this world of turmoil, where the United 
States and France have managed to stay 
linked together, closely tied and united, and 
for the important things have always been 
able to work together for peace and for the 
defense of a few simple principles that do 
not need complex explanations, but which 
are merely the very essence of our civiliza- 
tion. 

And so I wish to thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and you, Madame, for the exceptional 
warmth and quality of the way you have 
received us here today and particularly to- 
night, and I want to thank you on behalf of 
my country, on behalf of France. Life—ev- 
eryday life is not always particularly easy. 
Washington and Paris—well, there is some 
distance between them, naturally. And we 
do not always—our eyes are not always 
turned in exactly the same direction. And 
that, in a way, is perfectly natural, in view 
of the fact that we aren’t sitting in the same 
place. But when it is necessary, you are 
present and we are present. And we know 
that. You know it, and we know it. And 
that, I think, is the best assurance that 
when we are gone, our successors will be 
able to say that that friendship which was 
struck up at the end of the 18th century 
stood well the test of time until the end of 
the 20th century, and then, as far as the 
future is concerned, well, that will be their 
problem. 

But I think that I would like to close, Mr. 
President, by raising my glass. And I would 
like to drink to your health, Mr. President. 
You are responsible for a great country 
whose tremendous diversity reflects so 
much charm and strength. And to you, 
Madame, to your own health, to the health 
of your family. And to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I want to drink to your health and 
to your life, your work, and your hopes. In 
other words, your life, to coin a phrase. And 
I hope that your life will be a long and 
prosperous one. In other words, what I’m 
saying is that I’m raising my glass to the 
American people so admirably represented 
here tonight. 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:50 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. President Mitterrand spoke in 
French, and his remarks were translated by 
an interpreter. 

On the following day, the two Presidents 
held a breakfast meeting in the Blue Room 
at the White House. 


Presidential Advisory Council on the 
Peace Corps 





Executive Order 12468. March 22, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, including the Federal Adviso- 
ry Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App. I), it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the Presidential Advisory Council 
on the Peace Corps. 

(b) The Council shall be composed of no 
more than 15 persons, who shall be appoint- 
ed by the President. The President shall 
designate a member to serve as Chairman 
of the Council and a member to serve as 
Vice Chairman. Members shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President. 

Sec. 2. Functions (a) The Council shall 
advise the President and the Director of 
the Peace Corps on initiatives needed to 
promote the purposes of the Peace Corps 
Act and actions of the Peace Corps which 
do so. 

(b) The Council shall submit simulta- 
neously to the President and the Director 
of the Peace Corps an annual report on its 
review of Peace Corps activities, its recom- 
mendations concerning those activities, and 
the activities of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
the Executive agencies shall, to the extent 
permitted by law, provide the Council with 
such information as may be necessary for 
the effective performance of its functions. 

(b) Members of the Council shall not re- 
ceive compensation for their work on the 
Council. While engaged in the work of the 
Council, members may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
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sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The Director of the Peace Corps shall, 
to the extent permitted by law and subject 
to the availability of funds, provide the 
Council with such administrative services, 
funds, facilities, and other support services 
as may be necessary for the effective per- 
formance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. General Provisions. (a) Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other Execu- 
tive Order, the functions of the President 
under the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
which are applicable to the Council, except 
that of reporting annually to the Congress, 
shall be performed by the Director of the 
Peace Corps, in accordance with guidelines 
and procedures established by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 

(b) The Council shall terminate two years 
from the date of this Order, unless sooner 
extended. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 22, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:18 a.m., March 23, 1984] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 


released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 23. 


Loyalty Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5169. March 22, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As Americans, we enjoy a rich heritage of 
freedom. How fortunate we are that the 
founders of this great country were com- 
mitted to the ideal that all people share 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This ideal has been 
the inspiration for many generations of 
Americans in the building of what is today 
the greatest and most prosperous Nation in 
the world. 
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The people of the United States cherish 
their liberties and recognize that our free- 
doms of conscience and action are at the 
heart of the unique American tradition. To 
preserve this great tradition, it is important 
for us all to pause from time to time to 
rededicate ourselves to the democratic 
ideals which have served us so well. 

For this purpose, the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
369, 36 U.S.C. 162), has designated May 1 of 
each year as Loyalty Day, a day for the 
reaffirmation of loyalty to the United States 
of America and for the recognition of the 
heritage of American Freedom. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1, 1984, as Loyalty 
Day and call upon all Americans and patri- 
otic, civic, and educational organizations to 
observe that day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. I also call upon all government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on 
all government buildings and grounds on 
that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:38 a.m., March 23, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 23. 


Death of Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr. 





Letter to Mrs. Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr. 
March 22, 1984 





Dear Mrs. Mitchell: 

Nancy and I were very sorry to learn of 
the death of your husband. Clarence Mitch- 
ell was without any doubt one of the most 
effective and respected men in Washington 


during his long career as a leading advocate 
for the NAACP. 
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The civil rights revolution that began in 
the 50s has been one of the most dramatic 
and beneficial events of our time. It would 
be hard to name anyone who made a larger 
contribution to the success of that revolu- 
tion than your husband. His victories did 
not often gain him headlines, but his pa- 
tient, behind-the-scenes effort shaped all 
the important civil rights legislation of that 
era. He changed the world we live in more 
rapidly and completely than perhaps even 
he imagined possible. 

Although he faced great difficulties and 
experienced many disappointments in his 
battle, Clarence Mitchell himself was re- 
spected by all sides because of his idealism, 
generosity and goodwill. The nation truly 
shares your grief at his passing. 

Nancy and I send our deepest sympathy 
to you and your family on this sad occasion. 
We are thinking of you and will keep you in 
our prayers. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[Mrs. Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., 1324 Druid Hill 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 21217] 


Note: The text of the President's letter to 
Mrs. Mitchell was made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 23. 
On the same day, the White House an- 
nounced that the President had asked Lee 
Verstandig, Assistant to the President for 
Intergovernmental Affairs, to represent the 
administration at funeral services for Mr. 
Mitchell. Mr. Verstandig delivered the 
President’s letter of condolence to Mrs. 
Mitchell on March 23, the date of the serv- 
ices. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Michael Hayden Armacost 
To Be Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 
March 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael Hayden Arma- 
cost, a Career Member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Under Secretary of State for Political Af- 


fairs. He would succeed Lawrence S. Eagle- 
burger. 

Mr. Armacost has served as Ambassador 
to the Philippines since 1982. From 1980- 
1982 he was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. In 
1978-1980 he served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, and in 1977-78 he 
was senior staff member for East Asia at the 
National Security Council. In 1972-74 he 
was special assistant to the Ambassador to 
Japan in Tokyo. He was a member of the 
Policy Planning Staff at the Department of 
State in 1969-72 and in 1974-77. 

Mr. Armacost was a lecturer at George- 
town University (1971-72) and at Johns 
Hopkins University (1970-71). In 1968-69 
he was visiting professor of international re- 
lations at the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, Japan. He was assistant 
professor of government (1965-68) and in- 
structor in government (1962-65) at 
Pomona College in Claremont, Calif. 

Included among his awards are the State 
Department’s Superior Honor Award and 
the Department of Defense Distinguished 
Civilian Service Award. His distinguished 
academic career includes publications and 
commentaries on national security and for- 
eign affairs. He is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Armacost graduated from Carleton 
College (B.A. 1958) and Columbia Universi- 
ty (M.A., 1961; Ph. D., 1965). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Bethesda, 
Md. He was born April 15, 1937, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Philippines 





Nomination of Stephen Warren Bosworth. 
March 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen Warren Bos- 
worth, of Michigan, as Ambassador to the 
Republic of the Philippines. He would suc- 
ceed Michael Hayden Armacost. 

Mr. Bosworth entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1961 and was Principal Officer in 
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Panama from 1962-64. He was Panama 
Desk Officer in the Department (1964-67), 
Economic Officer in Madrid (1967-71), and 
Chief of the Economic Policy Unit in Paris 
(1971-73). From 1973-74 he was an inter- 
national economist at the Continental Illi- 
nois Bank under the auspices of the White 
House Executive Interchange Program. In 
the Department he was Director of the 
Office of Fuels and Energy, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs (1974-76) and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Energy, Raw Materials and 
Food Policy (1976-79). He was Ambassador 
to the Republic of Tunisia from 1979-81. In 
the Department he was Senior Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs from July 1981 to 
December 1982. Since December 1982 he 
has been Chairman of the Policy Planning 
Council. 

Mr. Bosworth received his A.B. in 1961 
from Dartmouth College. He attended 
George Washington University from 1965- 
67. His foreign languages are Spanish and 
French. He was born December 4, 1939, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Export Administration Act 





Announcement Concerning Licensing and 


Enforcement Procedures. March 23, 1984 





The President has recently made a 
number of decisions relating to the export 
control program under the Export Adminis- 
tration Act (EAA) to ensure that there is an 
appropriate balance between national secu- 
rity and export interests. 

First, he has decided to grant Defense 
authority in principle to participate in the 
Commerce Department’s review of distri- 
bution licenses that permit multiple ship- 
ments of goods to non-Communist coun- 
tries. This review will be carried out in a 
phased manner and will depend on success- 
ful implementation of a Memorandum of 
Understanding between Defense and Com- 
merce for Defense review of individual vali- 
dated licenses for West-West trade for se- 
lected countries and commodities. 
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Second, the President has also deter- 
mined that a dual capability to enforce 
export controls should be maintained in 
that both the Commerce and Treasury De- 
partments bring important, complementary 
assets to this important problem. The Presi- 
dent has also directed that the two Depart- 
ments vigorously implement the January 
16, 1984, Memorandum of Understanding 
which designates Customs as the agency re- 
sponsible for liaison with foreign govern- 
ments in the conduct of export enforce- 
ment investigations, with certain specific 
exceptions. In addition, the two agencies 
are to engage in a process of more com- 
plete information sharing. 

Finally, the President reaffirmed his op- 
position to any statutory change relating to 
Defense review of licensing and to EAA 
enforcement. As Congress prepares for its 
conference on the export administration 
bills, the President hopes that the conferees 
will work towards developing a bill that 
maintains an appropriate balance between 
national security and export interests. 


KEY ELEMENTS OF PRESIDENT’S DECISION 
ON DOD LICENSING REVIEW AND EAA EN- 
FORCEMENT 


DOD Licensing Review Decision 


¢ The President affirmed the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding (MOU) that has been 
reached between DOD and Commerce on 
individual validated licenses, providing for 
Defense review of license applications for 
12 countries and 7 commodity groups. 

¢ The President has decided to grant 
Defense authority in principle to review 
distribution licenses. 

e At the same time, the President has 
indicated that the greatest possible care 
must be taken to establish review arrange- 
ments that are efficient and not disruptive 
to the review process. 

¢ The Defense review of distribution li- 
censes will be carried out in a phased 
manner and will depend on successful im- 
plementation of the MOU on individual 
validated licenses. 

e An NSC-chaired Monitoring Commit- 
tee will be established immediately to set 
forth criteria to assure administrative effi- 
ciency in implementing the MOU and to 
assure that it is satisfactorily administered. 





e Within 3 months of successful imple- 
mentation of the MOU on validated li- 
censes, the Monitoring Committee will rec- 
ommend a plan and schedule for Defense 
review of a few carefully preselected com- 
modity lines for one or two countries. 

e After successful completion of the ini- 
tial phase of distribution licensing review, 
the Committee will make recommendations 
for a gradual broadening of Defense review. 


EAA Enforcement Issue Decision 


¢ The President has determined that 
Commerce and Treasury bring important, 
complementary assets to the enforcement 
problem and that a dual enforcement capa- 
bility should continue. 

¢ The President has directed vigorous 
implementation of the January 16, 1984, 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
reached on EAA enforcement between 
Commerce and Treasury. This designates 
Customs as the lead agency responsible for 
liaison with foreign governments in cases 
under investigation, except for Austria, Bel- 
gium, India, Japan, Sweden, and Turkey, 
where the trade ministries are responsible 
for enforcing export controls. 

* The President has instructed that both 
Commerce and Treasury engage in a proc- 
ess of more complete information sharing. 

e A special monitoring group chaired by 
NSC will be established to review imple- 
mentation. 


Statutory Change to Existing Law 


¢ The President reaffirmed his opposi- 
tion to any statutory change relating to De- 
fense review of licensing and to EAA en- 
forcement. 

¢ The President views with great con- 
cern efforts to radically curtail Presidential 
authority and discretion in the management 
and administration of export controls. 


Current Law: 
Defense Review of Licensing 


Under Section 10(g) of the current EAA, 
Defense can review all applications for li- 
censes to export goods or technology to any 
country to which exports are controlled for 
national security purposes. In general, only 
license applications for Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and the People’s Republic of China 
have been referred to Defense. However, 
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the EAA does not prohibit Defense review 
of any license application which may be re- 
ferred from Commerce. The question of ex- 
panding Defense review to include ship- 
ments to non-Communist destinations re- 
sults from concerns that tightened controls 
over direct exports to Communist countries 
have increased the incentive to divert ship- 
ments through friendly countries. 


Enforcement 


General authority for enforcement is 
given to any department or agency exercis- 
ing functions under the EAA. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has had the basic au- 
thority for EAA enforcement since 1949. 
The Secretary of Commerce, by regulation, 
has historically authorized the Customs 
Service (Treasury) to exercise certain en- 
forcement-related functions. 


Definition of Terms: 

Individual validated licenses 

Authorize individual shipments, and are 
used to control exports to Warsaw Pact 


countries and exports of sensitive items 
elsewhere. 


Distribution licenses 


Authorize multiple shipments of a broad 
range of commodities for reliable exports to 
approved overseas consignees in non-Com- 
munist countries. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 18 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. Following his 
return, he met with Edwin Meese III, 
Counsellor to the President, and Fred F. 
Fielding, Counsel to the President, to dis- 
cuss Mr. Meese’s nomination to be Attorney 
General of the United States. 
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March 19 

The President met at the White House 
~ with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

—Members of the Senate, to discuss the 
proposed school prayer amendment to 
the Constitution. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the sixth annual report on Federal 
energy conservation programs undertaken 
during fiscal year 1982. 


March 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Vice President Anténio Aureliano 

Chaves de Mendonca of Brazil. 

The President signed S. 47, the Shipping 
Act of 1984, at a ceremony in the East 
Room at the White House. As enacted, S. 47 
is Public Law 98-237. 


March 21 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Michael Kelly as 
Chairman of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee. He has served as a member of 
the Committee since January 3. 


March 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment, to dis- 
cuss energy issues; 

—Costa Rican businessmen Jaime Gutier- 
rez Gangora, Armando Guardia Vailla- 
laz, and Orlando Castro Murillo, Lang- 
horne A. Motley, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, and 
Curtin Winsor, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to 
Costa Rica. They presented the Presi- 
dent with a petition signed by 300,000 
Costa Ricans supporting his policies in 
Central America. 

The President announced the following 
individuals to travel to El Salvador as offi- 
cial United States observers of the March 25 
elections. The delegation will be cochaired 
by Senator Roth and _ Representative 
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Wright. Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett will 

be the senior administration official accom- 

panying the delegation. Additional observ- 

ers may be added to the following list. 
Following are the members of the delega- 

tion: 

Senator William V. Roth, Jr., of Delaware 

Senator Pete Wilson of California 

Senator Jeremiah Denton of Alabama 

Senator Paula Hawkins of Florida 

Senator David L. Boren of Oklahoma 

Senator Walter D. Huddleston of Kentucky 

Representative Jim Wright of Texas 


Representative Manuel Lujan, Jr., 
Mexico 


Representative Jack F. Kemp of New York 
Representative Ed Zschau of California 
Representative Olympia J. Snowe of Maine 
Representative Solomon P. Ortiz of Texas 
Representative E. de la Garza of Texas 
Representative John P. Murtha of Pennsylvania 
Representative Bob Livingston of Louisiana 
Representative Dick Cheney of Wyoming 


Representative Robert J. Lagomarsino of Cali- 
fornia 


Representative John McCain of Arizona 
Representative Tom Loeffler of Texas 


Howard Penniman, American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. 


John Carbaugh, attorney, Washington, D.C. 


William Perry, professor, Georgetown Universi- 
ty, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. Ira Galloway, minister, United Methodist 
Church, Peoria, IIl. 


Luis Aguilar, professor, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Jorge Mas, cofounder, Cuban-American National 
Foundation, Miami, Fla. 


Walter Shea, vice president, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Annapolis, Md. 


Al Keller, Jr.. former commander, American 
Legion, Kankakee, III. 


Msgr. John P. Foley, editor, Catholic Standard 
and Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 


James R. Currieo, former commander, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Tucson, Ariz. 


March 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 


of New 





—members of the Tau Kappa Epsilon fra- 

ternity, for lunch. 

The President announced the names of 
two additional members of the delegation 
of official United States observers who will 
travel to El Salvador for the March 25 elec- 
tions: 


Michael Novak, lay religious leader and resident 
scholar at the American Enterprise Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

Leonard Sussman, Freedom House, New York, 
N.Y. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 19 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Legal 
Services Corporation for the terms indicat- 
ed: 


For the remainder of the terms expiring 
July 13, 1984: 


William Clark Durant III, of Michigan, 
vice William J. Olson. 

Paul B. Eaglin, of North Carolina, vice 
Robert Sherwood Stubbs II. 

Pepe J. Mendez, of Colorado, vice Peter 
Joseph Ferrara. 

Thomas F. Smegal, Jr., of California, vice 
David E. Satterfield III. 

Basile Joseph Uddo, of Louisiana, vice 
Howard H. Dana, Jr. 

Michael B. Wallace, of Mississippi, vice 
George E. Paras. 


For the remainder of the terms expiring 
July 13, 1986: 
Hortencia Benavides, 
Ronald B. Frankum. 
Leaanne Bernstein, of Maryland, vice 
Albert Angrisani. 
For the terms expiring July 13, 1986: 
Lorain Miller, of Michigan, vice Milton M. 
Masson, Jr. 


of Texas, vice 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 19—Continued 
Claude Galbreath Swafford, of Tennessee, 
vice Robert E. McCarthy. 
Robert A. Valois, of North Carolina, vice 
Donald Eugene Santarelli. 


For the terms expiring July 13, 1987: 

William Clark Durant III, of Michigan 
(reappointment). 

Paul B. Eaglin, of North Carolina (reap- 
pointment). 

Pepe J. Mendez, of Colorado (reappoint- 
ment). 

Thomas F. Smegal, Jr., of California (reap- 
pointment). 

Basile Joseph Uddo, of Louisiana (reap- 
pointment). 

Michael B. Wallace, of Mississippi (reap- 
pointment). 


Mario F. Aguero, 

of New York, to be a Commissioner of the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from September 27, 
1977, vice Mary Lou Burg, deceased. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the Harry S 
Truman Scholarship Foundation for terms 
expiring December 10, 1989: 


Anita M. Miller, of California (reappoint- 
ment). 

Elmer B. Staats, of the District of Colum- 
bia, vice John W. Snyder, term expired. 


Submitted March 21 


Harry E. Bergold, Jr., 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Nicaragua. 


John F. Scruggs, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, vice Thomas 
R. Donnelly, Jr. 


Daniel Raul Lopez, 

of California, to be a Commissioner of the 
United States Parole Commission for a term 
of 6 years, vice Benjamin J. Malcolm, term 
expired. 
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John P. McTague, 

of California, to be an Associate Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, vice Ronald B. Frankum. 


James W. Fuller, 

of California, to be a Director of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation for a 
term expiring December 31, 1986 (reap- 
pointment). 


Submitted March 22 


Bruce E. Thompson, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be a Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, vice W. Dennis 
Thomas, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 19 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s Annual 
Report on the State of Small Business for 
1983—by James C. Sanders, Administrator, 
and Frank S. Swain, Chief Counsel for Ad- 
vocacy, Small Business Administration 


Statement: 

Presidential elections in El Salvador—by 
Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Sec- 
retary to the President 


Released March 20 


Statement: 
Flash estimate for first quarter 1984 figures 


for the gross national product—by Mr. 
Speakes 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 22 


Statement: 

Appointment of an Independent Counsel in 
connection with his nomination to be Attor- 
ney General—by Edwin Meese III, Counsel- 
lor to the President 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner honoring Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand of France 


March 23 


Statement: 
Consumer Price Index figures for Febru- 
ary—by Mr. Speakes 


Announcement: 
The President’s visit to Ireland, which 
begins June 1 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Edward Leavy to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Oregon 


Announcement: 

Submission to the President of a letter 
report on arms control aspects of its earlier 
recommendations by the President’s Com- 
mission on Strategic Forces (together with 
the text of the letter report) 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 19 


H.R. 3655 / Public Law 98-235 

An act to raise the retirement age for 
judges of the Superior Court of the District 
of Columbia and judges of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals. 


Approved March 20 


H.R. 2173 / Public Law 98-236 
Contract Services for Drug Dependent Fed- 
eral Offenders Authorization Act of 1983. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved March 20—Continued 


S. 47 / Public Law 98-237 
Shipping Act of 1984. 


SJ. Res. 132 / Public Law 98-238 

A joint resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning May 6, 1984, as “National Correc- 
tional Officers Week”. 


H.R. 4194 / Public Law 98-239 

An act to extend the expiration date of sec- 
tion 252 of the Energy Policy and Conser- 
vation Act. 


Approved March 21 


HJ. Res. 200 / Public Law 98-240 
A joint resolution designating March 21, 
1984, as “National Single Parent Day”. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved March 22 


S. 820 / Public Law 98-241 

An act to authorize appropriations for the 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 1977 
and the Federal Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1974 for fiscal year 1984 and 
fiscal year 1985, and for other purposes. 


Note: The following bill became law over the 
President’s veto of February 21 (see page 250 
of issue number 8) on March 22. 


S. 684 / Public Law 98-242 
Water Resources Research Act of 1984. 
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